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HE hand that } quiet and secluded walk, to try and make up her 


held the book 
she had been 
reading drop- 


hand went up 
to her chin, 
meditatively. 
‘¢ Oh, dear !”’ 
she plaintively 
murmured, 
‘‘what shall I 
do? I never 
had a lover be- 
fore, and now 
I have two; 
and I can’t, for 
the life of me, 
tell which I 
like best.’’ 
Anita Fayal, ; 
as she spoke, } 
" stopped on the 





rude plank * 


bridge, which } 
crossed the} 
rush- bordered } 
willow-shaded } 
little stream, 
and stood, for 
full five min- 
utes, in pen- 
sive thought, 
one of the pret- 
tiest pictures 
that could be imagined. She had been asking 
herself that question for several days now, and 
she was still as undecided as ever. But as both 
lovers were getting more and more importunate, 
she knew she must soon come to a decision: and 


ped to her side, ; 
and her other ; 


money. 





80 she had stolen away, this afternoon, to this 


mind, taking a book with her, as a blind, saying 
she wished to be alone. 

‘Dear, dear! Which shall it be?” she said. 
‘‘Launcelot Vaughan, or Volney Ware?’’ 

Launcelot Vaughan had come to Kent Island, a 
beautiful spot off the New England coast, first. He 
had many graces of person, and a great deal of 
The other, Volney Ware, had but little 
money, very few real graces, but quite an 
extraordinary intellect. 

“TI wonder which would be the more true,’’ 
she said. ‘If manner can be trusted, Vaughan 
would. But then, they say, it is the silent, 
reserved, almost rude natures, like Volney’s, that 
are the most earnest, and that keep faith best.”’ 

The sun set, the twilight deepened, night came, 
yet Anita had not made up her mind. By this 
time she had reached a rising bluff, from which 
she could see the ocean. The moon was now 
about an hour-high, trailing a long line of silver 
across the deep. ‘It might be a bridge to 
heaven,”’ she said, under her breath; ‘one 
almost looks to see the angels pass.” In the 
distance, the opposite shore of the bay could just 
be discerned. A few gulls flapped their wings, 
and dipped into the water, and soared heaven- 
ward again. ‘Ah, me!’’ she said, at last, «I 
will give it up for to-night. To-morrow I will 
come down early here: perhaps sleep will give me 
wisdom: at any rate, the freshening air will clear 
my brain.’’ As she turned back toward the hotel, 
she met Vaughan, seeking for her. He said, ap- 
parently distracted: ‘Oh! I was sure something 
had happened to you, though Volney, with his 
cool Boston air, said: ‘Not a bit of it; you could 
take care of yourself.’ The puppy! How can he 
understand how one feels ?”’ 

But sleep brought no wisdom to Anita. In 
fact, she slept but little, for Vaughan had been 
so eager, in the walk home, that she had only 


evaded committing herself with the greatest 
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THE SEA. 
headland, she paced the shelving strand of the 
land-locked bay; now watching the fishing-sloops 
standing off and on, as they trailed for snap- 
mackerel, now trying to count the gulls that 
screamed, and dipped, and soaréd, and screamed 
again. ° 

Suddenly, she heard a step behind her, and 
turning, saw a lithe manly figure, in a blue and 
white flannel bathing-suit, that’ came bounding 
down the rocks. 

*Good-morning !’’ cried Volney Ware, gayly, 
for it was he. ‘Excuse my dress, Miss Anita, 
I had no idea of meeting you here at this hour, 
I came down for a plunge before breakfast.” 

Anita held out her hand, with a frank sweet 

smile. ‘‘Good-morning, Mr. 
» Ware,”’ she replied. 

The joy that had leaped into 
his face, as he saw her, was 
eclipsed for a moment. 

‘You promised to call me 
Volney,”’ he said, in a tone of 
reproach ; but still holding fast 
the hand she had given him. 

Anita suddenly drew the hand 
away, and her eyes fell. 

“TI know,” she said, with 
heightened color; ‘but, on con- 
sideration—”’ 

“T do not wish you to con- 
sider,” he burst forth, impetu- 
ously. ‘‘Can’t you grant me 
even that little boon? It would 
not bind you to anything. 

difficulty. The fencing him off had brought on a} Heaven knows, you grant me little enough!” 

headache, and it was long after midnight before} ‘What right have you to exact anything of 

she slept at all, and then only brokenly. She was} me?” Anita cried, with quick resentment, that 

glad when the first faint streaks of dawn told } cut him to the heart. 

her she might get up. So, with her pet dog,; “Don’t!” he said, putting up his hand, as 

Bruno, a splendid Newfoundland, she started for } though he would ward off a fatal blow. “For 

the shore. A brisk walk of half an hour brought ; God’s sake, be kind to me, Anita, if you can’t be 

her to the bay, where a decayed jagged pier } anything else!” 

stretched out into the sea. The sun was just; His look and manner melted her. 

looming up through the mists, a globe of fiery-} ‘I did not mean to be unkind, Volney,” she 

red: the foam-capped waves came curling in, said, softly ; ‘ but—but you know—” 

almost at her feet: the breeze blew fresh and} «I know you arean angel,” he cried, snatching 

invigorating. her hand, and pressing it to his lips. 

It is nice,’ she said, in an accent of keen | The act, somehow, did not offend her; never- 

enjoyment, taking in long breaths of the invigor- theless, she drew the hand away. 
2 
} 





ating air. “Ah! how much better than staying} ‘I have never deceived you,” she said, in 4 
in bed.”’ low tone. ‘I have told you that I really do not 
But the decision which she had come to make} know how much, or how little, I care for you— 


still would not determine itself. Up and down the He interrupted her, impetuously. 

beach she paced, for nearly an hour. The mists,} _ ‘I am an ingrate,’’ he cried. <‘ Forgive me! 
by this time, had all dissipated: the breeze was} But ah! if you knew how I worship the very 
blowing fresher and fresher; the sea sparkled in‘ ground you tread on.” 

the sunshine. Back and forth, from headland to’ A restless flame burned in his eyes, that were 


sultr 
actus 
a 
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blue, or gray, just as the light pena nent: a bath. Good-bye,” with « a gay sian, “We shall 
faint flush overspread his fair face, and the} meet at lunch, I suppose.’ 

morning sunshine matched its beams with his; ‘‘Good-bye—my darling!’’ he answered ; but 
w curls. 3 the last words were not audible. 
‘Anita looked at him, and wondered what there} Anita had gathered up her skirts, and was 


was about his face, that, though his features were } beginning to clamber up the rocks, waving aside 
not nearly so handsome, rendered him, at times, } ‘all his gallant offers of assistance. When she 
even more pleasing than Launcelot Vaughan. : } reached the top, she started off, without looking 

«J must be going,” she said, presently. « Unele } : back once to catch the eager eyes that followed 


will be waiting to go in to breakfast. Good- ; her. She had gone but a little distance, however, 
morning, Mr.—Volney. Don’t go out very far. ; when she encountered what seemed, at first, a 
There is a heavy surf on, as you may see, ‘and } young Greek god, but clad in a yellow and black 
you may find the undertow too much for you.” { striped bathing-suit. 
“ Would you really care, if—’ ; - * Launcelot !’ she exclaimed. ‘‘ Why, are you 
“Now, don’t be foolish! Go and take your} going in bathing, too?” 





“Why shouldn’t I?” he retorted, with bitter } to her, and laid one hand forcibly upon her wrist. 
sarcasm in his look and tone. ‘Unless Mr. ; ‘‘ Don’t trifle with me! Did you, or did you not, 
Ware monopolizes the privilege.’ come here to meet Volney Ware ?”’ 

“How silly you are!’ Anita replied. ‘“ You ‘Let me go,” was her angry answer. ‘ You 
act like a child.” are behaving like a madman.” 

“Tact just as you force me to. What do you “No! You shall not go till you have given 
mean by evading answering me, last night, and} me what I ask. Anita, let me kiss you—just 
ow coming down here to meet Ware, and at this } once !’’ 
hour in the morning ?””’ “Sir! Her voice, flashed forth more indig- 

“Who said I came here to meet him ?”’ nantly than ever. 

“TL saw you with him.”’ ; ‘It would not hurt you,’’ he said, bitterly. 

“Oh! A spy over my actions.”’ } “Hal” -with sudden fierce jealousy; ‘have 

His dark handsome face flushed angrily. The } you ever suffered him to kiss your lipe?” 
sultry passion in his eyes burst into a flame that ' aat How dare you ?”’ 
actually seemed to emit spurks of fire. ‘TI saw him kiss your hand. Deny it if you 

“Anita!” he cried, hoarsely, as he strode up! can.” ‘ 
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‘She shrank back swieihtings, before the furious; The dark thoughts that welled out of his 
passion that blazed in his eyes, as he spoke. But ; passionate soul were interrupted, by a sharp, 
she made no answer. involuntary for help. 

‘“‘Ha—he did!” cried Launcelot, savagely. He looked up. Ware had been suddenly drawn 
“And so will I. There—and there—and there.’’ ; into a hole by. the undertow, and was now strug- 
And, in spite of her struggles, he seized her, } ; } gling for his life. 
held her fast, and kissed her, first on one cheek, Launcelot Vaughan knew that Ware could not 
and then on the other. At last she succeeded in } swim, just as well as he knew that he himself 
breaking away from him: assisted, perhaps, by } 3 could: yet he saw Volney sink once, even twice, 
Bruno, who had begun to growl ominously. ; * without moving a muscle to aid him. 

TI will never, never forgive you,” she cried,} But he was not totally bad at heart. So, when 
and then burst into tears. ‘ Volney rose to the surface again, Launcelot 

A quick spasm of pain crossed his face. Vaughan dashed into the water, and seized hold 

“Don’t say that, for God’s sake,” he cried, } of him, just as he was sinking again. 
huskily. ‘I am a brute, I know. But I love § It would have been a very simple matter to 
you better than my own salvation, and I couldn't j buoy Volney up with one arm, and strike out for 
control myself. Anita—darling—forgive me.’ shore with the other; but Launcelot Vaughan did 

‘“« Let me pass, sir. I am going hqme.” no such thing: his mind, clouded by jealous 

He stepped aside out of her path, and stood } passion, entertained no such thought. 
passively, while she wemt by, his eyes following; + You were almost gone that time, Mr. Ware,” 
her till she was out of sight. Then, turning on } he said, shortly, as he kept Volney’s head above 
his heel abruptly, he strode on in the direction of } water, but made no attempt to take him ashore. 
the beach. ’ It was several moments before Volney had 

Volney Ware, wholly unconscious of his rival’s } breath to answer. 
proximity, and thoughtlessly happy in the slight ‘“‘Yes,”’ he gasped, faintly ; ‘‘ pretty nearly.” 
hope Anita had given him, had plunged into the } “You might be drowned yet,’ Vaughan ob- 
water, and was now sporting gayly among the } served, with cruel deliberation. ‘If I were to 
waves, let go of you, your life wouldn’t be worth much.” 

Launcelot Vaughan stood in the shadow of the} + Not much,” Volney answered, with a ghastly 
rocks, watching him with a face overcast by the } attempt at a smile. 
gloom of jealous passion. ‘Do you value your life very highly—highly 

“One of us will win her,’ he muttered. enough to pay any price for it?’ 

“‘Which shall it be? If it be Volney Ware—no, ‘‘What price?’ his teeth chattering with a 
no! ‘ That is impossible. Curse him! If he had ; nervous chill, which no amount of bravery could 
never crossed my path, I might have won her.” { repress. ‘‘ What do you mean?” 
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«| mean this,’ with a look that could not be 
misunderstood: ‘‘If you will promise me now, 
ou your honor, that you will leave Kent Island 
to-morrow, and renounce forever all pretensions 
to Miss Fayal’s favor, I will save your life. If 
you won't promise me that, I shall swim ashore, 
gnd you may take care of yourself the best way 
you can.” 

He spoke with quick passionate utterance, and 
Volney Ware knew that he meant what he said. 

For a moment, the helpless man viewed his 
rival with a glance in which unlimited scorn 
was expressed: but not a sign of fear or hesi- 
tation did he manifest. 

“Tauncelot Vaughan,” he said, meeting his 
rival’s eyes ‘with a look of utter contempt, “I 
always suspected you, and now I know you for 
an infamous scoundrel. I love Anita Fayal, and, 
before God, I believe she loves me. I would 


sooner die than give her up. You may leave me { 


te drown, if you see fit.” T 

The calm confidence of his manner fairly 
infuriated Vaughan. 

“Curse you!’’ he cried, loosening his hold, 
and striking out for himself. ‘Much good 
you'll make by this.” 

Volney sank, almost the same instant. But 
Launcelot Vaughan swam coolly to the shore, 
and when he gained it, he turned his back, 
and walked rapidly away. But he did not go 
far, Though he had a murderer’s loathing and 
horror for the scene of his crime, he soon felt an 
irresistible impulse to look back. 

“He must be quite dead now,’ he muttered. 
“TI wonder if the body will come ashore? Had I 
not better return, and give the dlarm, or feign 
ignorance of the whole matter?” 

He turned and retraced his steps, almost uncon- 
seiously. Suddenly he started, and staggered 
back, with a ghastly pallor on his face, For 
there, on the hard white beach, just in front of 
him, lay Volney Ware. More than this! Anita 
Fayal, with drenched clothes and dripping hair, 
Was seated beside him, with his head on her lap, 

A. very few words will explain how this came 
about: Anita, overcome by her interview with 
Vaughan, had sunk on the nearest stone, the 
moment he had left her. Here, soon after, she 
thought she heard a cry of distress. At first, she 
fancied it all imagination ; but the idea grew on 
her; and finally she rose, and looked over the 
bank. There, to her horror, she saw Volney 
sinking, and Vaughan walking leisurely away. 
In « moment she had descended to the beach, and 
calling to Bruno, who had followed her, “Seize 
him, sir, seize him!” had rushed into the sea. The 


faithful dog had caught the drowning man as he 
Vou. LXXXVI.—8. 





sank for the last time, and dragged him to Anita’s 
side, happily not dead, though unconscious. 

As Anita lifted her pale anxious face, and 
ceaséd, for a nioment, her chafing of Volney’s 
hands and temples, Launcelot Vaughan felt a 
sickening chill of despair at his heart. 

‘“‘ Help me, for the leve of heaven!’ she cried, 
appealingly, forgetful of everything but Volney’s 
danger. ‘He has fainted.” 

‘I see it now!’ Vaughan cried, in a strange 
harsh voice. ‘‘ You love him!” 

‘‘ Yes,” Anita answered, with a proud uplifting 
of her head. ‘I love him! I know it now. He 
is more to me than all the world; he is more to 
me than life itself.” 

Vaughan passed his hand over his eyes with a 
low despairing cry. 

“Help me!’’ Anita prayed. 
I will say nothing.” 

Vaughan looked at her a moment, his face 
distorted with passion. 

“Help you—help him ?”’ he cried, grinding his 
teeth in impotent rage. ‘No, by heaven, I will 
not!’ And turning on his heel, he hurried away, 
like one pursued by demons. 

When Volney Ware opened his eyes, Anita was 
bending over him, and one of his hands was 
pressed close to her lips. 

He looked up with an eager glance of inquiry, 
and a tremor of happiness thrilled his whole 
being, at the answering smile. 

‘« You saved my life,” he whispered. ‘ Darling, 
what are you going to do with it ?”’ 

‘Anita bent her lovely head, and kissed him 
softly on the brow. 

‘“‘T am going to try and make it a happy life,” 
she answered. ‘‘ Volney, I love you.” 

The name of Launcelot Vaughan was not 
spoken between them then. They saw him no 
more, but three days later his body was washed 
ashore ; and they suspected, only too certainly, 
that his fate had been that of the suicide. 

Long afterwards, when Anita: was Volney’s 
happy wife, he ventured to speak, for once, of 
his former rival. 

‘‘ Darling,’ he asked, softly, ‘do you think 
that you were ever tempted to love him?’ 

‘‘No,” Anita answered; - ‘up to that dreadful, 
dreadful day,’”’ and she covered her face with her 
hands, ‘‘I-thought I cared for you both equally, 
and for neither more than as a friend. But— 
but when I saw you in the water,’’ and she flung 
herself into his arms, ‘‘ I knew better’; I knew 
that I loved you, and had loved you, all along. 
Oh, Volney! It. makes me shudtier to think 
of it. But let us talk of something else. I 
cannot bear to speak of this,” 


“Help me, and 





ONLY A STREET-ARAB. 


BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


Ir they had seen him lying on the pavement in 
the blaze of a Neapolitan ‘sun, or, half-naked as 
he was, crouching on Arabian ‘sands, poetical- 
souled young ladies, and people generally who 
consider themselves artistic and esthetic, might 
have called him “ picturesque,’ and bestowed a 
few copper coins upon“‘his needs. But alas! for 
his empty stomach and aching limbs, the romance- 
inspiring skies of Italy did not’ shine upon his 
wretchedness, and, save in name, he had no 
connection whatever with the Ishmaelite of the 
desert. He was only a miserable street-Arab on 
the prosaic stones of New York, an uninteresting, 
tagged, dirty, ill-savored home product. From 
the crown of his unkempt head to the soles of 
his unshod feet, his whole person was as savage 
an irony upon our wordy nineteenth century’s 
philanthropic boasts, as well could be. 

His years just made up a decade; but the full 
chronicle of their details would have filled a 
volume, though with nothing to offer, from the 


first page to the last, which could excite’ interest, 
either on the ground of dramatic incident: or 
tragic novelty. His woes were as commonplace 


as they were common. Footsoré and weary, 
pinched by cold, wrung by hunger-pangs, he sat 
huddled on a ctirb-stone, and the eager crowd 
swept past. At length; however, a burly giant in 
uniform, who had been lounging over ‘an area- 
railing, deep in conversation with a servant-girl, 
had his téte-d-téte interrupted, and looked about 
for some other source of interest or occupation. A 
trio of half-drunken young men passed, laughing, 
singing, jostling unwary passengers; but they 
were well dressed, and might very possibly be the 
sons of civic dignitaries, so the giant smiled 
amiably at their sport, and turned his eyes away. 
But his glance, at last, fell on the small figure, 
and at once the smile faded from his lips, and his 
beer-dimmed orbs grew stern at the sight of this 
offender. A well-directed tap from his club sent 
the boy sprawling into the gutter, and his magis- 
terial voice called, savagely : 

“Get up and move on, you young villain, or 
I'll move you! No sniveling—I remember you 
, perfectly—I’ve warned you before.” 

Iie had never set eyes on the creature till then ; 
but surely law could not complain, if her minister 
was as blind as she is said to be. 

The (4) away, and the giant sought 








the nearest drinking-saloon to refresh himself 
after his laudable exertions, and plenty: of influ- 
ential citizens saw him standing at the bar, and 
never dreamed of entering a protest against it. 

On the boy went, as fast as his miserable legs 
would carry him—across Union Square, which 
needed ‘more benches than it possessed, to afford 
repose to the homeless wanderers gathered there: 
then up Broadway, reproached, pushed aside like 
some noisome insect, so frightened by his late 
encounter with justice that he dared not even 
beg—on. the lad plodded.. He turned down a 
cross-street, stately with noble mansions on either 
side, actuated by no reason—impelled only by 
the instinct which would lead a hunted dog to 
forsake a crowded thoroughfare. 

He looked about. There was no policeman in 
view, so he ventured to seat himself on the steps 
of ‘a church. The late autumnal sun warmed 
somewhat his chilled extremities, and a crust that 
he had tremblingly plucked from a barrel of 
garbage checked for the moment the gnawing at 
his vitals. He was, for the moment, undisturbed. 

The bell in the steeple struck the hour. Its 
echoes touched some chord in his memory, and 
took him back to days—oh, how far off they 
looked !—blessed by a mother’s tender love— 
holding too the luxury of clean clothes, plentiful 
food, and a warm bed. He could recollect some- 


thing, tiny as he had been, of her loss. She had — 


told him she was going to heaven, but he had 
forgotten where she said heaven was, just as he 
had . forgotten what became of him for a long, 
long while after her departure. 

At a certain point, his father found a place in 
his recollections. But they were together in a 
dismal room, and he was often hungry then, and 
‘Kis father used to lie for hours asleep on the floot 
and curse him when he disturbed his slumbers by 
erying. Then sometimes his father ‘used to cry 
himself, and be good and kind ; at others, he sat 
at a table and marked on a piece of wood with 
some instrument, and after such seasons food was 
plenty for awhile. Then another woman appeared, 
whom he refused to call mother; but she always 
treated him well, though she ‘and his father 
quarreled frequently, and he had grown old 
enough to understand that it was because his 
new friend refused to let her earnings go for 
opium and drink. 
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And he remembered one day when he had been A knot of smaller boys, of a different class, 
“out with her, and on their return they found the } had paused on their way home from school 
father stretched silent and stiff on the bed, and to watch the performance; but though belong- 
there was a crowd in the room, and somebody jing to the type of what are conventionally 
said he had poisoned himself. termed ‘‘the sons of gentlemen,’ neither birth, 

And on and on his memory traveled, often ; breeding, nor scholastic training seemed to have 
encountering gaps which it could not fill, till, | developed any more merciful traits in their 
within a period that seemed recent, he was with } nature than were exhibited by the pair of vaga- 
his step-mother, in a still more miserable chamber, ; bonds. ‘The little crowd shouted and laughed, 


and she had another husband who abused them 
both, though she tried hard to protect him, and 
since then he had always been hungry and cold. 

Finally, the one human creature who had 
mercy on him died also, and he was helpless in 
the hands of the drunken fiend. They lived 
in a low den, full of’ men and women vile and 
degraded as himself, and the boy was taught to 
beg, and beaten because he would not steal. He 


did not perhaps understand that there was any } 
Everybody about } 


reason why he should not steal. 
him did, and the boys of his own age, who were 
expert in the-art, stood high in favor; only he 
had promised his kind Sally that he never would, 
and neither persuasions nor blows could induce 
him to break his word. 

He wore out the patience of his companions at 
length. They beat him cruelly and banished him 


from among them, and in his terror he had wan- } 


dered off to another part of the city, afraid even 


to linger in the neighborhood. The first night he ; 


had crawled into a covered wagon and slept, but 
on the second he was discovered and driven out, 
and now the third day of homelessness was more 
than half gone. His appeals for charity had 
during that time procured him exactly one 
¢ent on three different occasions, twice a bit of 
bread, and half’a dozen recommendations from 
lynx-eyed policemen ‘to move on, they knew him 
well for the worst little rascal on their beat.’’ 

He fell asleep on the church-steps. But I can- 
not, with any regard to truth, seek to cast a halo 
of poetry about him by describing his slumbers, 


visited by wonderful visions of paradisaical light ; 
and beauty. His dreams did not soar above the ; 
and § 
before long even, those forsook him. He sank | 


fancied realization of his material needs: 


down into darkness filled with vague trouble, 
which gradually assumed the shape of his old 
torments till he was back in the custody of the 
wretches who had exiled him, and Sally’s hus- 
band was beating his head with a boot-jack. He 
woke to find the pain a reality. Two young 
ruffians, some years his senior, had seen him, 


and after amusing themselves for awhile by } 


pinching his ears and pulling his hair, had 
conceived the idea of tying a bit of rope to his 
ankle and dragging him down the steps. 





their enjoyment reaching a climax when the 
poor street-Arab woke, and, from an instinct 
of self-preservation, began to struggle wildly 
against his tormentors. He struck out blindly 
with hands and feet, and the taller of his captors 
cuffed his ears soundly, while the group of boyish 
gentlemen cried : 

“Give it Kim! Thrash him! 
right, if he can’t take a joke!”’ 

The captive freed himself at length, and dashed 
blindly away. ‘The two vagrants ‘retreated. But 
the school-boys, seeing the victim run, set after 
him in a mad chase, just to gratify that instinct 
for hunting any animal seeking escape which is 
so strong in most lads at that age. 

The Arab was in the middle of the street; a 
Victoria, drawn by a pair of restive horses, came 
dashing along ; the beasts shied, and the coach- 
man, in a rage, gave the little fellow a vicious 
cut with his whip. He staggered back, barely 
escaped a blow from the wheel, and fell fiat on 


Serves him 


' the pavement. 


A lady and gentleman were seated in the 
vehicle ; the former uttered a cry, and ordered 
the coachman to stop. The man pretended not 
to hear; but a second summons, too peremptory 
to be disregarded, followed quickly. The lady 
attempted to rise; observing this, the footman 
sprang down from his seat, but the gentleman 
beside her laid his hand on her arm, saying: 

‘‘Good gracious, Florence, what are you trying 
to do?” 

“To see if that poor boy is hurt,’’ she 
answered ; ‘‘as one of you three men ought to 
have done before now.” 

“By Jove!’ muttered the gentleman, staring 
at her in amazement, while he still kept bis hand 
on her arm. 

“He ain’t hurt, Miss Morton, he ain’t!”’ said 
the footman, eying the small figure with as much 
disgust as if afflicted with the delicate organiza- 
tion of his betters. 

‘« Let go my arm, Horace—I want to gic out!” 
the lady said, in a voice half imperious, half 
pleading. 

‘* My dear girl, the boy is all right—#ee, he is 
picking himself up.”’ 

‘“«T said so,” cried the footman, triumphantly 
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*$Got more lives than a cat, them wretches,” 
added the coachman, in a tone which he did not 
intend to reach his mistress’s ears; but she caught 
the words, and a glow of indignation crossed the 
cheeks which terror had suddenly blanched. 

“If you are ever guilty of such conduct again, 
Martin,” she said, coldly, ‘‘ you will leave my 
service! It is no thanks to you that the poor 
child was not killed outright.” 

In an instant the coachman looked contrite 
enough ; the footman’s contemptuous expression 
changed to one of the deepest interest, and he 
called to the boy: 

‘You're all right, ain’t you?’ 

‘JI do’ know,’ the boy replied, looking 
vaguely about. 

“You will be, when you take hold of this,” 
added the gentleman, tossing him several pieces 
of silver. ‘Now drive on, Martin; we shall be 
late.” 

‘Stop !’’ the young lady said again. . “I will 
not leave the boy in this way, Horace.” 

“« By Jove!’’ was all the elegant dandy could a 
second time articulate, and he leaned resignedly 
back in his seat, watching his companion with an 
astonishment whieh the two domestics evidently 
shared, though long habits of subserviency pre- 
vented their showing it so openly. 
|. The boy had picked up the money, and stood 

dividing his, gaze between it and the vehicle, 
mechanically rubbing his bruised shoulder with 
one hand; but, in spite of his sort of dazed stupe- 
faction, his whole attitude was that of a timid 
animal ready to flee at the slightest cause. 

The lady beckoned to him. He started, took a 
step forward, then halted, evidently undecided 
whether to approach or run away. ‘Come here, 
my little fellow,’’ she called, and the sweet 
kindly tones gave him courage. He went close 
to the carriage and stood staring at her, his 
untutored fancy filled with a vague wonder at the 
iovely young face bent toward him—but wonder- 
ing still more that the soft eyes should regard him 
so pityingly and the musical voice address him 
so gently, 

‘You are sure you are not hurt?’’ she asked. 

He shook his head, still rubbing his shoulder. 

‘“Why don’t you answer, when the lady speaks 
to you?’ demanded the gentleman, sharply. 
“Take off your cap, you young heathen!’ 

‘Please leave him to me, Horace!” she said, 
in a low tone; ‘ you only frighten him.” 

‘ Frighten a little street-Arab !’’ he exclaimed, 
with an ironical laugh, while the coachman fur- 
tively shook his whip as the nearest approach he 
dared make to gratify his longing to give the 
beggar a sound thrashing. 


The boy had not glanced toward the gentleman, 
though he pulled off his tattered headgear at the 
command, his wondering eyes still fastened on tha 
lady. ' 

“« What is your name, my boy ?”’ she inquired. 

It was so long since he had heard it, that the 
Ishmaelite was actually forced to reflect before he 
could recall,his own rightful appellation. 

«Jack Stoner,” he responded, at length; «| 
know mother used to call me Johnny, but Sally 
said Jack was just the same.” 

‘Is your mother not living ?”’ she inquired. 

“I hain’t got none,’ he replied; ‘Sally's 
dead, too—oh, ever so long ago.” 

“And your father?” 

‘“‘ Pizen,’’ said the boy; ‘‘ drink made him do 
it—oh, afore Sally died, long enough.” 

«* Where do you live?” 

‘“‘ Nowhere.”’ 

‘Is there nobody to care for you—nobody to 
whom you belong?” 

He hesitated, as if not really comprehending; 
she put the question again, and he said, witha 
half-laugh that held a sob: 

‘‘Unless Sally’s man—but he drove me out, 
cause I wouldn’t ‘steal.’ 

‘* Really, Florence, this is too absurd!’’ cried 
the young gentleman, impatiently. ‘We are 
behind time already—the idea of stopping to 
listen to that little rascal’s falsehoods.’’ 

‘‘Are orphanage and misery such rare things, 
} Horace, that there is no probability of the boy's 
story being true?’’ she asked, quietly. 

“« My little fellow, I am in great haste, but I 
want you to come to my house. to-morrow. I 
have no father or mother either, so I can be 
sorry for children like you.” \ She opened her 
reticule and took out a card. ‘‘Can you read?” 

‘Read? he repeated, doubtfully ; then the 
meaning of the question seemed to strike him. 
“Newspapers? “No, I can’t; but Leathery Tom 
could—he used to let me sell ’em sometimes.’ 

‘* Put this in your pocket,” she said ; “ it tells 
my name, and where my house is.” She read 
the name and address twice over—made him 
repeat it. ‘Now, keep the card, so that if you 
forget, you can ask somebody to read it to you.” 

“IT shan’t forget,” he said. 

“ That’s right! The gentleman has given you 
money—’”’ 

«« More than enough,” interrupted that person- 


“You know where to get a lodging?” she 
asked. 

“ Get aat" 

“Where to sleep. And something to eat—I 
} am sure you are hungry.” 
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“AVays,” he answered. ‘I spredd in a cart 
night afore last ; but last night they whanged me 
out, and threatened to set the cops arter me: I 
hain’t done nuthin’, but the cops won’t never let 
me alone.” 

«Qh, it is dreadful, dreadful !”’ the lady mur- 
mured, turning towards her companion, while 


great tears filled her eyes. “I cannot even half} 


understand what he says.’ 

“He means that he is in bad odor with the 
policemen—and no doubt there’s good reason,” 
the gentleman replied, with a sneer. ‘Now, 
Florence, if you can tear yourself away from 
this interesting phenomenon—” 

“This poor creature whose misery is a reproach 
to us?—a proof of the guilt that lies at the doors 
of people like you and me!”’ she cried, vehe- 
mently. ‘Let me alone, Horace—shame on you 
—let me alone!” Then, startled by her own 
wiolence, she forced herself to pause, and. turned 
again to the boy. ‘Come to-morrow noon, my 
little fellow; I shall be at home by that time. 
Stand away from the wheels. Take care of your- 
self; have a good meal and a comfortable bed: 
now good-bye. Drive on, Martin.” 

The boy stood gazing at the carriage till it dis- 
appeared round the corner, then he retreated to 
the sidewalk, still grasping the money in his 
hand. As he was searching for a place in the 
recesses of his rags in which he might secure it, 
the larger of the two ruffians, who had a little 
while previous assaulted hint, dashed out from 
behind a pile of lumber and bricks that marked 
the site of a new house, and, before the child was 
aware of his approach, skilfully wrenched the 
pieces out of his grasp, and started to run. 

The boy caught him by the coat, shrieking: 

“It’s mine! it’s mine! Give it back!” 

“Shut up, or I’ll kill yer,” cried the precocious 
young villain. ‘‘There’s a cop at the corner; 
he'll nab yer ef he hears, and I'll tell him yer 
stole it.” 

“The lady give it to me: it’s mine!” 

“Wal, she meant yer to divide with me; or 
she would, ef she’d a-seen wot a interestin’ indi- 
widdle I be, on’y I wuz too modest to shove 
myself ahead. Now, shut up! Ain’t I goin’ to 
give yer five cents, and a pile more’n anybody 
else would? Now, nab that, and hook it.” 

He dropped a nickel piece on the pavement, 
and took his own advice as to “hooking it’’: 
running with such speed towards Broadway, that 
he was lost to sight before the plundered little 
wretch could straighten himself under the pain 
of @ parting blow he had received in his chest. 

Miss Morton and her cousin were borne swiftly 
away towards one of the North River ferries, 








bound for the house of a relative, on Hoboken 
Heights, at which they were to remain till the 
morrow. Their drive was a very silent one for 
some time. But when Florence recovered suffi- 
ciently from the sorrowful abstraction into which 
she had fallen, she perceived by the expression 
of Mr. Winston’s handsome face that he was in 
a terribly-injured mood. Florence’s vehement 
character often led her into hasty words which 
she repented, and now she set herself to appease 
the young gentleman, and, after the hesitation 
due to his wounded dignity, he consented to be 
amiable. 

Miss Morton was the possessor of those two 
doubtful blessings—great wealth and great pere 
sonal beauty. Her mother had died years before, 
her father some eighteen months previous, and, 
before his death, she became engaged to her 
cousin— Horace Winston—rather through her 
parent’s influence and her sympathy for the 
young man’s ardently-expressed adoration than 
because her own heart had spoken in his favor. 

They .were to be married soon, and since 
accepting his hand, Florence had JJoyally tried 
to find complete happiness in his affection, and 
to blind herself to the fact that so far from com- 
munity of tastes uniting them, no two persons 
could have fewer in common, He was a showy, 
superficial, vain, selfish dandy, and though such 
heart ‘as he possessed was given to her, she owed 
the offering solely to her loveliness and her 
money: for he was as incapable of understanding 
her mental gifts and her womanly delicacy as a 
blind man of appreciating a beaptiful sunset. 
Florence, though a general favorite, was regarded 
as odd, and held many theories whereat her wise 
relatives and her world-at-large shook their heads, 
though an heiress of such weight was not to be 
rudely chidden; and they told themselves that 
when the enthusiasm of earlytyouth was past 
she would discard these errors, and become as 
indifferent to the struggles and complaints of 
the troublesome poor as it was the duty of a fine 
lady to be. 

Miss Morton was something much better than 
a philanthropist. She had a genuine love for her 
species, earnest sympathy for suffering, and an ~ 
active living religion which permeated every 
thought and act, and taught her to regard her 
vast wealth as a solemn binding stewardship. 

During.these later months, in which the attain- 
ment of her legal majority left her free to begin 
the realization of plans which had been the 
dream of her girlhood, so many causes for dissent 
and difficulty had arisen’ between ‘her and her 
betrothed, that the doubts which from the first 
had troubled her grew so strong that nothing 
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but the dread of 
doing wrong, ke 
gagement. 

But,, blind in his fatuity, Mr. Horace Winston 
strove on all occasions to lead her, asserted his 
supremacy with provoking complacency, pointed 
out the fallacy of her theories, reviled the poor 
as their own enemies, and on this very evening, 
in the presence of their relatives and sundry 
guests, waxed witty at Florence's expense, and 
conyulsed his audience with laughter by his tren¢ 
chant caricature of the late interview between 
‘“‘dear romantic Flo and her new-found elfin- 
prince, disguised as a street-Arab.”’ 

Meanwhile, the little Arab was wandering 
about in the chill of the autumn twilight, not 
knowing where, in all the length and breadth of 
the great city, to seek a shelter. The nickel 
thrown to him, by his robber had served to buy 
food, then he had taken up his aimles8 march 
again, Suddenly a thought struck him which 
held comfort; he would go to the lady’s house. 

True, she had bidden him wait till morning; 
but »when he told her his story, she would not 
be angry: she was so good, so kind, that, slight 
reason as experience had given him to trust any 
human being, he could trust to her. 

He remembered perfectly her name, and the 
) address she had made him repeat. He was not 
certain how to go to Madison Avenue, but a peri- 
patetic newspaper-monger directed him—actually 
without a curse, too. 

It was nearly dark when he reached the stately 
mansion, and stood hesitating many moments 
before he gained courage to ring the basement- 
bell, then fortified himself by remembering that 
he had the bit of pasteboard safe; the servants 
would not drive him away when he displayed 
this sign of their mistress’s favor. He rang; 
there was no response; and, desperate from 
waiting, he tried again. An old woman appeared, 
and sharply ordered him off the premises. She 
was as deaf as a post, and, into the bargain, his 
experience told him that she had been drinking. 
She slammed the door i his face, and he went 
up the steps and stood in the street, staring at 
the house, every window in whose front was 
dark,’ The aunt who lived with Miss Morton 
was absent, and the whole staff of servants, from 
the august steward down to the lowest scullion, 
had taken advantage of their lady’s absence to 
take an evening out. The butler had locked 
the silver in the safe, charged his subordinates 
to be careful, and departed. Each underling had 
followed his example, and at.length the dwelling 
was left in the sole charge of a charwoman, a 
relative of the cook’s, who had dropped in for 


ining him, and the fear of 
her from breaking her en- 


a chat, and was persuaded to spend a solitary 
evening by the inducement of supper and gin, 
The boy wandered about the avenue for awhile, 
and at last an irresistible impulse led him back 
to the house. He crept down the basement-steps; 
the door of the garbage-closet, just under the 
front entrance, was ajar: he stole in there, lay 
down behind the barrels, and fell asleep. 

It was long after midnight before the servants 
; returned ; they found the old charwoman on the 
floor in the kitchen, drunk, and tied hand and 
foot. She had a very confused recollection of 
what had happened beyond the fact that she had 
been wakened by a sudden light ; something had 
been thrown over her head, and then she was 
pinioned, and went to sleep again. 

It was discovered that the safe had been broken 
open, silver and jewels stolen, and the chambers 
above thoroughly ransacked. The nearest police- 
$ man was summoned; he wasted a good deal of 
’ time going over the premises, was treated to wine 
by the butler, grew eloquent in theories, and 
finally somebody chanced to open the door of the 
closet, and perceived the sleeping boy. 

There was a great commotion, and the whole 
household swooped out to capture the daring 
burglar. The policeman thrust ‘them all aside 
valiantly, and speedily clubbed the robber into 
insensibility, and dragged him off to the station- 
house. 

The, next morning, Miss Morton appeared 
rather late; the family were already assembled 
} at the breakfast-table. As she entered the room, 
} Horace Winston called : r 
**T hope you have got a lesson at last, Flo, my 
{ deareet. Your newest bit of philanthropy has 
} been well rewarded. Your Arab led burglars to 
the house last night; they broke open the fire- 
proof—” 

‘I don’t. believe it,’ she interrupted, passion- 
ately. 

‘My dear, here is the full account in the 
Herald.”’ 

‘1 don’t believe that boy had anything to do 
with it”? © 

The whole party overwhelmed her with scorn: 
there were the full details of his capture by that 
active praiseworthy policeman—Fagan. 

Miss Morton ordered her carriage, and she and 
her cousin returned at once to her house. Since 
needs must, the servants, butler; and all made 
a clean breast of their lack of trust; but the old 
charwoman had been arrestéd on suspicion, and 
the boy was safe; as soon as he could talk, of 
course, he would reveal the whole story. 

As soon as he could talk? Alas, that energetic 














} Fagan had clubbed him a little too thoroughly, 
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and it had been necessary to carry him to Belle- ; full of sympathy, and thought her idea of the 
yue Hospital. boy's innocence plausible. 


«Js the carriage still at the door?’ demanded} They went ‘up to the ward in which he lay 
‘Miss Morton; and when informed that it was, {on a narrow bed: covered with bandages, mute, 
she hurried out of the house so rapidly that she } insensible.' Three days elapsed before he could 
was already in the Victoria before her cousin } think coherently enough to speak. 





could overtake her. “It's no use,” he said, when questioned ; 
«Where are you going? Are you crazy, Flo?’’ } ‘‘ nobody’ll believe—'cept the lady might, if she 
he asked, irately. ¢ was here—but I’ll be dead soon anyhow.” 


AAA 


““@oing?” she repeated. ‘To learn if I have; Miss Morton soon appeared, to pay her daily 
been the innocent means of that poor ‘child’s ; visit; and when he saw her standing near, the 
being murdered.” child lifted his maimed hands, crying: 
«You mustn’t; it will get in the papers; the “‘T didn’t—I didn’t! He stole the money, all 
whole thing is bad enough now,” expostulated he. ; but a nickel! I went to your house—then I slid 
For the first time he saw not only indignation, ; into the ash-bin—and then the cop beat me! 
but scorn in her eyes. On’y say you believe me—then I'll die.” 
“Luckily, my name is not the same as yours, And to see his cousin on her knees by the bed, 
so the publicity need not trouble you,” she cried. ; weeping in the presence of those common people, 
“Martin, drive to the Bellevue Hospital as fast } drove Horace Winston so utterly beside himself 
as the horses can go. No, Horace, you needn’t ; that he tried to force her to rise, saying audibly: 
come: I don’t want you.” ‘‘T wish he had died before you reached here— 
But he sprang into the carriage, and away they } wretched little animal.” 
dashed. He argued, he scolded, he plead; she And as Florence turned her back on him, the 
turned a deaf ear alike to all: for a time, when ? young surgeon looked full in his face, and said 
she did speak, her face and words reduced him to ; quietly : 
silent frenzy. ‘God took the liberty, however, of putting him 
“That boy is innocent,’ she said; ‘and if it ? on earth.”’ 
costs me half my fortune, I will prove it! If he But the waif did not die; and before he 
dies, I'll spend the remainder, if it be necessary, ; recovered, the burglars were captured. Their 





' to bring his murderer to justice !’” ; confession exculpated the boy and the old woman, 


They reached the hospital—were kept waiting { and, thanks to Miss Morton’s influence, for once 
a little—then a young, quiet, determined-looking {a New York policeman was punished as he 
man appeared. He was the surgeon attending f deserved. ' To-day, Florence is the happy wife of 
the boy, and not dreaming of the effect his words / that very doctor. Mr. Winston is a discontented 
would produce, at once declared his fear that the / idler in foreign lands, and her debtor to a large 
little fellow could not live. Miss Morton’s burst ‘amount; while Jack Stoner is growing up to 
of grief, which nearly crushed her cousin with ‘ be a worthy respectable man, with heart and 
shame, at least proved there was one person who ‘ soul enough not to forget the time when he was 
could understand her feelings—the doctor was { Onty A Srreet-ARas. ' 
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Two little toddlers clad for bed: Remembered, too, the wistful eyes, 
I heard them when their prayers they said, So full of childish sad surprise ; 


And saw the wistful glance they sent, The quivering lips; the outstretched arms; ¢ 





To where 1 sat—sad, discuntent. ‘ " The frown that the dear ones alarms. 

‘ 
One frowning glance I cast around + Oh! anguish wrings my inmost heart. 
The room ; and stilled was every sound: I rouse, I wake with sudden start. 
And shrank my babes away in fright, My eyes behold a glimpse of bliss— 
Unkissed, without their longed “ good-night.” Mamma receives their good-night kiss, 
That night T dreamed my babes were laid They are not dead, but waiting there. 
Away in death: I bowed my head I sue for kisses, too—nty share. 
In sorrow ugd in loneliness, * And fondly feel their soft imprint 


Remembering that lost caress, Upon my lips, without a stint. 





LORD AVALON, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘A FIFTH AVENUE ROMANCE.”’ 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 57. 


vy. 
OUT ON THE DRAG. 

Bur assistance was nearer than Sybil had 
supposed. Her brother-in-law, all through the 
run, had been pressing close after her and Avalon; 
only, not being so well mounted, he had not been 
quite able to keep up with them, He was but a 
minute or two behind, however; and when he 
saw Sybil’s discomfiture, he galloped to a point a 
little lower down the stream ; and was out of the 
saddle, and in the water, on the instant. Lord 
Ayalon himself, on clearing the brook, had looked 
over his shoulder, to see if Sybil followed safely : 
with horror he beheld her discomfiture, and he 
also came up a moment after Lyttleton. 

Fortunately, at this crisis, a bend in the river 
flung Sybil against the bank. The shock revived 
her; and gasping and half choked, she struggled 
to her feet, and freed herself from her steed, her 
skirt luckily becoming disengaged, and enabling 
her to do this just at this crisis. It was on the 
near side of the brook, and Lyttleton, at the 
instant, caught her in his arms, before she could 
be carried under again. 
revulsion of feeling; she lost consciousness once 
more; and when she came to, it was to find her- 
self supported by her brother-in-law, while Lord 


“Ayalon, kneeling by her side, was unscrewing the ; 


‘top of his flask. - ' 
“ Sybil waved the proffered stimulant away, and 
struggled to her feet. 

“How foolish of me,’’ she said. ‘I never 
fainted before.” ps 

She was inexpressibly mortified. ‘‘ Pride goeth 
before a fall,’’ she thought to herself, recalling 
the exultation with which she had taken so many 
fences, and her ambition to excel Lady Yolande. 
“Ah! how these English girls will laugh at me, 
and she most of all,’ she thought. But aloud 
she said: ‘It is nothing—it is nothing. There, 
bring me my horse, please: I see he is safe, and 
shaking the water from him: I am quite able to 
ride him home.”’ And, inspite of the expostula- 
tions of the gentlemen, she insisted on getting 
into the saddle again. 

“No, I will ride. It is really the safest. I 
am wet through,’’ she said, ‘‘and shall catch my 





For one moment, in the ‘ 





propose. Only a hard trot can keep me warm. 
But I am so sorry to spoil your sport—yours 
especially, Lord Avalon. Do leave me to Lyttle 
ton, and take your place again in the hunt.” 

But to this Lord Avalon would not consent: 
and so Sybil rode back to Agincourt Hall, with 
Ayalon at one bridle-rein, and Lyttleton at the 
other. Here, she was the first to announce her 
own disaster, Lady Agincourt and Ethel having 
already arrived, for they had not remained after 
the hounds had been cast off, but had driven 
directly home. 

The concern of Lady Agincourt was only 
equaled by that of Sir Guy, when he came back, 
an hour or two later. Sybil’s mortification would 
have been allayed, if anything could have allayed 
it, by what he said. ‘‘ The sorrel deserves to be 
shot,” were his words. ‘No, it was not your 
fault, my dear cousin: nobody could have done 
better. You really ride splendidly.” 

In this encomium Lord Avalon joined, and 
evidently sincerely. So far, Sybil’s pain was 
mitigated, te a degree. But when the Lady 
Yolande returned, ostentatiously displaying the 
brush—for she had been in at the death of the 
fox—our heroine felt that there was one, at least, 
who secretly triumphed over her failure. 

Nothing, however, could be sweeter than the 
manner of the duke’s daughter; no words of 
sympathy and concern were too strong for her; 
but Sybil felt that, under it all, there was exul- 
tation and contempt. ‘Nothing will ever per- 
suade her that it was not all my own fault,” she 
said to herself; ‘and I feel sure she will go 
about. whispering it, though in a way I can 
never reach. Oh! I hate her—I hate her!” 
clinching her pretty little hands. And she did 
hate the Lady Yolande, with a hate quite new to 
her, but one which she did not at all understand, 
for luckily she was not given to self-analysis, afd 
was not aware that other things, beside her -dis- 
comfiture, had to do with this hatred. a 

‘‘ You shall have a new horse to-morrow,” said 
Sir Guy, kindly, at breakfast, the next morning; 
“and one that I im quite sure will not balk. I 
never, knew the sorrel to do it before, but they 
say, and I begin to believe it, that you can never 


death of cold, if I wait for a carriage, as you ; trust a sorrel. You are not afraid to try again?” 


(180) 
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“Afraid ?’’ The color mounting to her cheeks. have done it, if it hadn’t been that the Crusader 
“Afraid, when I am an Agincourt—by blood, at ; who endowed Monk’s Kirby was a forefather of 


least, Sir Guy ?”’ 

“Bravo!” cried Sir Guy. “ You are pluck 
itself. Then, that is settled. And now, as the 
day is 80 fine, I propose to have out the drag, and 


Mrs. Lyttleton and Sybil, my fair cousins, also.” 

It was a day, Sybil thought afterwards, never 
to be forgotten. Agincourt Hall stood on the 
verge of a district; that, apart from famous his- 


take you and your sister for a long drive. Weare ; torical places, was full of scenes that Shakespeare 
yather proud of Warwickshire, you know: espe-; has made immortal. Nor have the features of the 
cially of this end of it: in a comparatively small ; country changed much since his day. There are 
circuit we can show as many famous places as any ; still the same ‘immemorial oaks”’ to be seen; the 
in the kingdom.” game flowers by hedge and stream; and many 

So, when the meal was finished, not one, but / of the very same parks and mansions, including 
two four-in-hands appeared at the door, one of ;Charlecote, where the Lucys reign now as they 
which Sir Guy himself drove, while Lord Avalon, } did then. As her brother-in-law had said, Sybil 


at the baronet’s request, took charge of the other. i 
Sybil and her sister had the places of honor on i 
the coach of Sir Guy, while Lady Yolande sat by 
lerd Avalon—an arrangement that, somehow, 
sent a pang to Sybil’s heart, in spite of the 
compliment implied to her and Ethel by being 
asked to go with Sir Guy. 

The scenery of Warwickshire, as our readers ' 
know, is the most perfeet of its kind in England. ' 
The way led at first through green lanes, with § 
here and there little picturesque descents, and so, 
at last, out on a broad highway, lined on either : 
side with great wide-spreading elms, with a strip 
of sward for equestrians between the trees and 
the hedges. The country was comparatively level, 
the little dips spoken of rarely descending more 
than a few feet. Noble parks were on every hand, 
swith lordly mansions half seen amid embowering 
trees, The spring was now quite advanced, and 
the air was as soft at times as in May. 

“T hayen’t exaggerated the loveliness of War- 
wickshire,’”’ said Sir Guy, turning to Lyttleton, 
who sat just beside him, ‘have I?” 

“Not in the least. I was just thinking that you 
had three counties in England that, in their way, 
were unrivaled: Warwickshire, Devonshire, and 
Kent, All beautiful, though with a different kind 
of beauty; and I hardly know to which to give 
the palm. The weald of Kent, when I am there, 
seems to me perfect ; but so do the lanes of Devon- 
shire; and as for these Warwickshire roads, they 
are like Paradise. You have great reason, Sir 
Guy, to be proud of your native county.” 

“Yes, native in. the fullest sense: for my } 
ancestors have held lands here since the Con- ? 
quest. The lands went, five hundred years ago, to ; 
the younger branch of our family; but came back, : 
as you may perhaps have heard, 9 hundred years } 
ago, to us, I shall take you, before we return, 
to Monk's Kirby, now a parish-church, but built 
by the Agincourts for the monks in the thirteenth 
century. That, however, ‘is an old song,’ and 
I beg pardon for speaking of it; nor should 1} 





was full of imagination: it did-not take much 
to make her realize that she saw to-day what 
Shakespeare himself had seen; and every now 
and then she clapped her hands and cried: 
‘There is the oak where Jacques sat,’’ or ‘‘ Yon- 
der is where the stag came down to the water,” 
or ‘‘I’m sure that bit of woodland is part of what 
was once the forest of Arden, and if I was only 
on foot, and could go into its depths, I should 
meet Rosalind herself.’’? She even forgot, after 
awhile, the Lady Yolande, and the attentions 
which Lord Avalon seemed to be paying to the 


; imperious beauty, and which at first had made 


her hate both, but the lady the ‘most, by far. 

They went first to Stratford-on-Avon, and saw 
the house where Shakespeare was born, visiting 
afterwards the church in which he was buried, 
within sound of the soft murmurs of the rush- 
bordered Avon which he loved so well. It was 
this, perhaps, that made Sybil think~so constantly 
of the great poet. At the cottage where Shakes- 
peare was born, and which is now kept as a 
museum of Shakespearian curiosities, they saw 
an old tavern-sign with the Agincourt arms. 

‘Yes,’ said Sir Guy, laughing, ‘they say 
Shakespeare often went there for a carouse—in 
fact, it was after one of them that he caught the 
typhoid fever of which he died, thanks to living 
at New Place, just by a foul undrained brook, 
where a person already debilitated was liable to 
infection. Poor Shakespeare! a great intellect, 
but prisoned in a sensuous body. And yet,’’ after 
® pause, ‘if he had been less gensuous, he would 
not have been, perhaps, so great a poet !’’ 

As they left Stratford-on-Avon, and bowled 
along, the green lance-like daffodils. not-yet in 
flower, were seen swinging in the wind. 

‘Oh,’ eried our heroine, “‘ how natural it all 
is, They do, literally, ‘take the winds of March 
with beauty.’ And they take them, as Shakes- 
peare says, ‘before the swallow dares to come’: 
for we haven't seen any swallows yet, have we, 


Lyttleton?” 
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Sir Guy answered for her brother-in-law by } she had no seat at all.” At this there was low 
saying that the swallows came later. ‘It will half-checked laughter. ‘Sir Guy actually bor- 
be-quite three weeks before they are due,”’ were rowed Lady Pluto’s ‘Archy’ for the girl. It is 
his words. ‘‘ Shakespeare, my fair cousin, was the most: famous hunter, as we all know, in the 
always correct: he must hate known every foot ; three kingdoms: quite up to dear Lady Pluto's 
of this dear old Warwickshire by heart.’’»’ {'weight, and she is twenty stone, if she is any- 

Guy’s Cliff, Warwick Castle, and Kenilworth, } thing,” at which exaggeration there was another 
were all visited before nightfall. The sun had ; ripple of laughter. ‘Such a hunter could carry 
set, and a yellow moon was rising, as they left ‘ Miss Sinclair, therefore, like a feather. But the 
the latter place. The air was full of: perfume, ; poor thing,’ now with a laugh herself—a bitter 
wafted from the woods, which, though still bare, satirical one—‘‘ no doubt thinks it was all her 
were beginning to stir with new life; and, of all; own skill and pluck. Really, these American 
perfumes, that woody one in early spring is per- ( ; girls, with their airs and pretensions, are unbear- 
haps the most delicious. Sir Guy, as they drove ‘ able.” 
homewards, continued to call their attention to Yet, half an hour later, when the gentlemen 
the celebrated places they passed; and Ethel ; had come in, and the Lady Yolande happened to 
listened with interest; but Sybil’s thoughts were ¢ be thrown with Sybil, she was sweetness itself, in 
far away. She was thinking of poor Amy Rob-; both manner and words, when addressing the 
sart, whom the visit to Kenilworth had recalled § latter. But then, you see, the beautiful patrician 
to her mind. She could almost fancy she saw ’ was well bred, and knew the old proverb “how 
the haughty queen, and could hear her stinging { to speak, when to speak, and where to Ts " 
words; and then she thought of the cruel Leices- 
ter, and the ‘deserted broken-hearted wife; and, VI. 
somehow, she sighed unconsciously, and ‘for the THE QUEEN’S DRAWING-ROOM. 

‘first time in her life realized what a real disap-:  Brrore the Lyttletons had gone down to 
pointment in love might mean. Agincourt Hall, Lord Avalon, one day, had said 

The next day was as perfect a one for a hunt 3 to Ethel: 
as this had been for a drive. The run was a «You will be at the drawing-room, of course?” 


successful one, in every way. Lord Avalon again; For it had just been officially announced that 
offered Sybil a lead; and when she hesitated, } the Queen would shortly come up from Windsor, 
believing that he would really prefer accompany- ; and hold a drawing-room at Buckingham Palace. 
ing his cousin, he repeated the offer with so; A drawing-room, as we all know, is a sort of 





much earnestness that she was fain to consent. | reception, given by Her Majesty to the nobility 
‘IT shall think you blame me, at least in part, for and gentry, where everyone of suitable station is 
your accident,” he said, ‘if you refuse.” And { expected to appear, at least occasionally, and 
in spite of her heroic resolve not to allow him to where it is understood that young girls shall go, 
sacrifice himself to what he doubtless considered jon “ coming out,” to kiss the Queen’s hand, and 
& necessary politeness, Sybil yielded ; and de- where brides go also after marriage. 
seended, in her habit, with a far lighter heart | “We had not thought of it,” answered Mrs. 
than if her self-denial had prevailed. } Lyttleton. “We are only birds of passage, you 
‘Nothing could have been more splendid than ‘ know.” 
your riding to-day,’’ said Sir Guy, when she “TJ hardly understand.” 
returned with the brush. ‘Avalon tells me he “T mean that, if we were going to live in 
never saw anyone go straighter to hounds. You ; England, it would be perhaps advisable, if not 
were the only one of your sex, I am told, in at’ necessary. You are so conventional here—pardon 
the death. Even Lady Yolande, who is generally ; me if I am too frank—that if permanent resi- 
so well to the front, managed, somehow, to get {dents do not go to court, it is supposed to be 
thrown out to-day.” ¢ because they can’t. Hence, a presentation is the 
The Lady Yolande herself, curious to say, pro- j ‘hall-mark,’ so to speak, of social position. But 
nounced the same criticism on Sybil, that Sybil | to us birds of passage, social position, at least in 
had pronounced on her, the day before; for our ; : England, is of no moment.” 
heroine happening, after dinner, to be sitting in ‘ Besides,” interposed Sybil, mockingly, “ we 
the shadow of a curtain, unseen, overheard the }are Americans—republicans—and this sort of 
duke’s daughter say to one of her intimates: thing, as you English say, isn’t in our line. It 
« Just so, exactly as you say. It was all luck, ’ makes one think of Mrs. Jarley'’s wax-works and 
not good riding at all. We saw, day before yes- ‘ her ‘patronized by the nobility and gentry,’ don’t 
terday, that, if any difficult thing was to be done, ‘ it, Ethel ?” 
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.«You are a dreadful little radical, as I’ve often { presence by backing out—not a very easy under- 
told “you,”’ retorted Lord Avalon. — “You do} taking when the danger of stumbling over the 
nothing but make fun of temporalities, of powers, } train is considered. The courtesy, too, was con- 
and all kinds of respectabilities: But it’s just } ventional. ‘So Madame Turveydrop was sent for, 
because you are Americans,” turning to Ethel, } ‘to give lessons in deportment,” as Sybil saucily 
«that I wish you to go. I have said so much, } said. This well-known instructor taught the girl 
among my set, of my Yankee friends, that I want } how to walk into the royal pfesence; how to 
them to see I have not exaggerated.” manage her train, which, in the absence of the 
“That is a very pretty way of putting it,’’ } real article, was composed of a sheet. hurriedly 
replied Mrs. Lyttleton; ‘‘so pretty, that J think ; whipped off of Sybil’s bed; how to courtesy as 
we shall have to give in. What.do you say, { she approached Her Majesty—fat Mrs, Turvey- 
Sybil?” 5 Grep officiating for said Majesty; how to take 
“Well, on reflection,” said Sybil, burying her ; off her right glove; and how to walk up the 
round chin in her hand, and affecting to pucker i room: in a slow stately way, drawing one oot 
her pretty brows m the deepest thought, and back, and bending the other knee as she offered 
looking more bewitching than ever, ‘I think I; the back of her hand, on which the Queen was 
should like to go. I want to see ‘Gold stick in / daintily to place her own royal one, and let Sybil 
waiting” That's what you call him, don’t you?” ) bow over it; how to have her train thrown’ over 
turning to Lord Avalon, mockingly. ‘A little old ; her arm, and then to back out, without hurry or 
wizened spindle-shanked nobleman, who trots ; tripping, away from the august presence. 
about with a stick, like an organ-grinder’s monkey } Sybil, usually so self-possessed, finally grew 
taking around the cap. . Oh, yes; I want to meet; nervous under this training, and would have 
him and the rest of the flunkies: my Lord of the ; almost rebelled, if it had not been for the amuse- 
Boot-Jack, His Grace the Bottle-Washer, and all} ment she derived from her teacher: for» Mrs. 
the others. We have come abroad to see the} Turveydrop, hurrying from one debutante to 
Chinese, and let us see the Chinese.” Her eyes ; another, always had stories to tell of each. For 
sparkled with fun and defiance as she spoke. instance: how awkwardly Lady Geraldine man- 
“1 do believe you carry dynamite about you,” { aged her train; how soon Lady Alice caught the 
retorted Lord Avalon, entering into the spirit of; trick; how Lady Fanny ‘‘ vowed she was sure she 
the thing, “and that, some of these days, you'll; would giggle when she reached the Queen.’’ ‘Sybil 
fling a bomb of it at my feet.” never passed a cheval-glass but she rehearsed 
“And blow up the whole British aristocracy, } a courtesy, and tired out Ethel, who took things 
incarnated in your single person? Oh, no!’’; much more coolly, by making her throw her 
changing her tone; “for, after all, we like you; train over her arm, as a page would do at a real 
too well for that.” drawing-room. ' 
All this was before the visit to Agincourt Hall. The morning of the eventful day arrived at) 
Since that time, Sybil, when in Lord Avalon’s; last. Elise had‘sent the dresses home promptly 
presence, rarely indulged in such sportive talk. } the evening before. Sybil’s was pretty enough 
She was not exactly shy or cold, but reserved. } for a fairy—a very marvel of lightness and deli- 
She was no longer the gay rattling creature of} cacy. Our heroine was not above the weakness 
old. Lord Avalon wondered what had come} of gazing at it with delight. What pretty woman 
over her, and so did her sister. is, when she has a really pretty dress? It was 
But, in consequence of that discussion, the } of soft white silk, trimmed with puffings of tulle, 
names of the Lyttletons had been sent in through } in which tufts of snowdrops were embroidered ; 
the proper channel to the Lord Chamberlain, and { the pretty flowers nodded and peeped out every-) 
it had come to be understood that Her Majesty} where from the soft folds. The long train de- 
Would graciously receive Ethel and her sister at’; pended from the shoulders—not in the Watteau 
the next drawing-room. The dresses had been’; plaits, however, that were so fashionable for 
ordered, indeed, before the party went to War- } awhile—but from straps, which caught the train 
Wickshire. . and theh let it fall loosely away from’ the lithe 
Sybil was in a fever of unrest—for she was but } graceful figure. The train itself was also of soft 
® girl, after all—and to go to a drawing-room } white silk, lined with white satin, and trimmed 
was rather an exciting affair. Besides, it was} with puffings of tulle, in which clusters of snow- 
not so simple an undertaking as it may seem to } drops were tied with white satin ribbon. The 
the uninitiated ; for the dress had to have a very { low waist and short sleeves—for bare shoulders 
long train; and the wearer, after courtesying to | and’ arms are imperative in # court-dress—were 
the Queen, was expected to leave the royal trimmed to correspond with the skirt. In her 
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hair, Sybil wore three ostrich-plumes, these being 
also prescribed. They were a sad trial to her, 
however. ‘I feel like a wild Indian,” she said, ; 
‘‘with these things stuck in my head; only, 
thank heaven,’ she added, ‘my complexion, as 
yet, don’t require war-paint.’’ She kenw that the 
plumes were horribly unbecoming to her pretty 
head, and wondered that the Queen continued 
to insist on them. But the tulle veil set off her 
person and dress so charmingly that, before she 
was ready to draw on her long gloves, she was 
quite reconciled to even the plumes. 

“T think, Ethel,” she said, taking a last glance 
at herself in the glass, “we'll do the dear old 
‘Stars and Stripes’ credit; and even the Duchess 
of Runnymede needn’t be ashamed of us, though 
perhaps the Lady Yolande may sneer at us on the 
sly. But oh, dear! I know I shall begin to shake 
when I enter the throne-room. I am glad that. you 
are married, and out of the way, or else no one 
would look at poor me,’’ with a touch of her old 
gayety. ‘I should stand no chance beside you, 
my dear: for you have such a lovely dress, and 
are such a miracle of beauty.” 

For Ethel’s dress was lovely. In a different 
way, it was as becoming as Sybil’s. It was of a 
delicate light-blue satin, trimmed with flounces 
of exquisite Valenciennes lace, that looked like the 
frost-work on the window-panes, on a winter morn- 
ing. Tufts of primroses caught up the flounces 
here and there. The train, which in this case was 
attached to the waist of the dress, was of exquisite 
blue satin, trimmed with primroses, and lined with 
primrose-colored satin: on one side it was attached 
to the skirt of the dress by a band of primrose- 
colored ostrich-tips. But the white plumes and 
tulle veil spoiled all, Sybil said. ‘‘ That is, if any- 
thing, dear,”’ she added, ‘could spoil your ap- 
pearance. Why must you wear those horrid white 
feathers? Primrose ones, with that dress, would 
be so much more becoming. Oh! if I was only 
Queen Victoria—queen for but one day—wouldn’t 
I show them how to dress ?”’ 

The crowd of equipages was so great, in front 
of the palace. each waiting its turn, that it was 
a considerable time before the carriage of the 
Lyttletons reached the entrance. Hundreds of 
people, meantime, lined ‘the way, many of fhem 
‘sronghs,” whose criticisms were often as free as 
they were loud. “My eyes!’ Sybil heard a 
man, in a dirty velveteen jacket, say, evidently 
referring to the coach in front; ‘ wot’a fat ole 
woman; but all ablaze with di’monds. Jiminy !’’ 
as Sybil’s own turn came, ‘’ere's a pretty lass, 
and my! ain't she dressed to kill?’ It was 
Sybil’s first, and .fortunately also her last, expe- 





rience of the brutality of an English mob. 


The weather, which had been fine for some 
days, had suddenly become quite cold, and when 
Ethel and her sister entered the palace, they 
found the ladies huddled over the fires in the 
Waiting-rooms. Mrs. Lyttleton and Sybil took 
occasion of the delay to walk about and look at 
the .pictures. Sybil noticed, with secret pride, 
that her dress and that of Ethel were in much 
better taste, and far more original, than most of 
those she saw. The only exceptions were q 
costume in white, in Venetian velvet, with laces 
sewn with pearls, and the ostrich-plumes fastened 
with diamond buttons—the lady wearing it heing 
one of the greatest heiresses in England, and 
married to the heir of one of the most famous 
castles in the realm—and the dresses of two 
sisters, attired alike in dove-colored skirts, with 
black satin trains, the daughters of a great ducal 
house, whom, with the other, the Lyttletons had 
met at the Duke of Runnymede’s and elsewhere. 

The presentation was less trying, after all, than 
our heroine had expected. The gracious manner 
in which the Queen received Ethel, who preceded 
Sybil, put the latter at ease at once, so that she 
was able to take in, with the natural quick obser- 
vation of her sex, the whole scene, including the, 
dress of the Queen herself, and that of the 


+ Princess of Wales, who stood beside Her Majesty. 


Perhaps her curiosity as to these things helped to 
cure Sybil’s nervousness. The Queen, she say, 
wore a dress and train of black moire-antique and 
satin, trimmed with ostrich-feathers and jet, and 
a white tulle veil surmounted by a coronet of 
diamonds. Her Majesty wore also a necklace, 
brooches, and earrings of diamonds, besides the 
broad blue ribbon and star of the Order of the 
Garter, and other orders, unknown to Ethel, six 
or seven in all. ‘The Princess wore a skirt of pale- 
green, profusely embroidered with gold, and 
trimmed with bouquets of shaded carnations; 
the skirt. being of dark-green velvet: while, on 
her deer-like and gracefully-poised head, she bed 
a tiara of priceless diamonds. 

Lord Avalon had been invited to dine with the 
Lyttletons, sociably, after the drawing-room, and 
his first words, when the soup was served, were to 
compliment the ladies on what he called ‘their 
success.” 

‘Her Majesty said,” he told them, “that she 
quite envied the United States the possession of 
two such lovely sisters; and the Princess added, 
laughingly, that. sending such women to Londun, 
to eclipse everybody, was almost sufficient cause 
for war.”’ 

“+ Lovely, indeed!” cried Sybil, with a toss of 
her pretty head, for she was in her old spirits 
to-night: partly from the natural reaction from 
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the strain that had been put on her, and partly 
because she had not been blind to the sensation 
she and Ethel had created. ‘ Lovely, indeed, with 
those horrid plumes on one's head! I felt like the 
woman with the cockatoo, in the play of ‘ Garrick,’ 
of like a circus-rider in spangles—that is,’’ de- 
marely, ‘‘if a young lady, fresh from the Paradise 
of royalty, may be allowed to speak of a circus- 
rider and spangles. Though, after all, there’s a 
good deal of the cirous about a drawing-room, 
especially the jokes of the ‘roughs’ at the deor.”’ 

« For shame,”’ said Ethel, yet laughing in spite 
of herself. ; 

“Oh! I don’t mind it,” said Lord Avalon, 
laughing also. ‘‘ You know radicals, such as Miss 
Sybil, must have their fling. We fellows here get 
used to it. When I stood for our borough, the 
tadicals pelted me with carrots.” 

“What did they take you for?’’ said Sybil, 
with a mischievous look. ‘Did they think you 
wanted to eat the carrots ?”’ 

“They so pelted me with carrots, and eabbage, 
and such other things,’’ he continued, not stop- 
ping for the interruption, but shaking his finger 
at Sybil, gayly, nevertheless, ‘‘that, after it, you 
know, a little chaff is nothing.’’ 

*] feel,”’ said Sybil, looking all down the front 
of her dress, and backwards over her shoulder, at 
herself, «‘ as if I must be stamped, like a box of 
goods sent out on approbation, ‘ warranted fit for 
the best society,’ ‘an A No. 1 article,’ ‘ courtesy- 
maker to Her Majesty and the Princess\of Wales.’ 
Like your best English: silver, I have received, 
as Ethel said, the hall-mark. The article itself 
isn’t a bit better; but people who are no judges 
themselves of the pure metal can now take it 
safely on trust.’’ 

“I declare, Sybil, you are too bad,’ cried 
Ethel, almost choking with laughter. 

“ We English are very conventional, I admit,” 
said Lord Avalon, seriously, after a pause, ‘and 
merit, in some degree, your Bister’s satire. But 
after all, in old countries, customs live on, fre- 
quently, long after the reason for them has ceased. 
Because Her Majesty, God bless her—she is a 
true woman, even if a Queer—wore feathers when 
she was a girl, she insists that everybody shall 
wear them still. It is natural, my fair enemy,” 
turning to Sybil, “even if it does not suit you, 
you bitter little democrat.’’ 

“TI beg the Queen's pardon,” said Sybil, sud- 
denly changing her whole manner. “ She is, as 
you say, a true woman: yes,a noble one. And 
though your feudal castles are out of place in this 
nineteenth century, yet,” with a charming smile 
that made the pretty compliment even prettier, 
“they look very lovely, draped in ivy; and 





drawing-room, even with ‘gold stick,’ is a thing 
worth seeing, and I’m glad I went. There, will 
that apology do?’’ 


Vil. 
THE BALL OF THE DUCHESS, 

Tue duke, great nobleman as he was, himself 
condescended to compliment the sisters on the sen- 
sation they had created at the drawing-room. He 
evidently was much pleased. Both the ladies 
were favorites with him, but Sybil especially so, 
‘«Duke,”’ said his wife to him, one day, with good- 
humored raillery, ‘‘I believe you are in love with 
Miss Sinclair.’”’ ‘‘I should be, if I was younger,”’ 
he said; ‘and if,” with a gallant bow to her, “I 
had not met you first. But she is charming, 
isn’t she? So fresh, and bright, and stimulating. 
She keeps one awake. So high-bred with it all, 
too; and yet so thoroughly modest and womanly.” 
For the duke, you see, had old-fashioned notions; 
and thought the first duty of a woman was to be 
womanly. 

Shortly after the drawing-room, the duchess 
gave one of her grand balls. ‘‘ Nobody gives 
such balls as the duchess, you know,’’. said a 
royal duke. ‘She is one of the few really great 
ladies left: and when she entertains, it is like 
the old French régime.” 

To this ball, the Lyttletons and Sybil received 
cards. 

‘Oh! I am so glad there is to be another 
chance for a dance,”’ said Sybil. ‘‘ The ball-room 
at Runnymede House, they tell me, is superb: 
plenty of room, and the floor like a mirror for 
evenness.” : 

“Are you so fond of dancing?” asked Lord 
Avalon, in whose presence this outburst had 
occurred. 

“ Passionately. That is, when I have a good 
partner,” correcting herself. ‘+ Dancing with an 
awkward one is—well, horrible: that is the only 
word for it.’ 

“One, for instance, who doesn’t keep step? 
For of course you speak of waltzing ?”’ 

‘‘ Or treads on one’s train, or flings one around 
roughly, or bumps one up against another couple, 
or tumbles and drags one down, coming a ‘crop-. 
per,’ as: I think you English elegantly phrase it. 
From what I’ve seen, in the little time we've 
been here, I fancy our American gentlemen are 
better dancers than those of your nation.” 

“Let us hope you will have dancing to your 
heart’s content,’’ réplied Lord Avalon, gravely, 
as he rose to take his leave. ‘At my aunit’s, 
there will be no end of good partners, The 
duchess, it is said, has the pick of all Britaim—+ 
or, for that matter, of half Europe.” } 
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When Lord Avalon had gone, Mrs. Lyttleton 
looked’ up and said to her sister, gently: 

“T think you were rather too outspoken, just } 
now, dear.” 

“How? In saying that Americans dance 
better than Englishmen? But they do, sister 
mine. The English are too clumsy, ‘Why, I’ve 
had ‘partners, since I’ve been in London, ‘as 
awkward as Jumbo. Of course,” with a height- 
ened color, “Lord Avalon could not have sup- 
posed I meant what I said for him. Now I think 
of it, I wonder if he dances‘'well or not? Do 
you know, at all the balls we've been at, I’ve 
never seen him dance. He always comes in late, 
and pleads Parliamentary duties. What an old. 
fossil he'll get to be, if he goes on in this way.” 

*T have an idea that he doesn’t care for 
dancing. Still, I've seen him dance—” 

“Oh, then, that must have been in Ameriea. 
Tell me all about it. Did he dance in New York?” 

“Sometimes, But he's hardly what you'd call 
a first-rate dancer. His soul doesn't seem to be 
init, though the dancing itself is correct enough.” 

‘How I should hate such a partner. ‘One 
might as well be walking in a funeral. But it’s 





fortunate that his high mightiness,” with a touch 
of scorn, “looks down on dancing with such 
contempt, or else he might, perhaps, have taken } 


offense at what I said.” 

Somehow, after this, Sybil found herself. won- 
dering; every now and then, how Lord Avalon 
really did dance, and whether he’ would ask’ her 
for a waltz at the ball, or, if he did not; whether 
he would waltz with anyone else—say the Lady } 
Yolande. She was a little annoyed, therefore, } 
when she and her sister had paid their respects } 
te the duchess, to find that it was Charley Ponte- : 
fract who came forward, as if he had been wait 
ing for ‘them, to ask her to give him her’ first 
waltz. The reaching the duchess, in order to 
pay their respects, had been no easy matter, 
Large as Runnymede House was—for. its dimen< 
sions were quite those of a palace—it was crowded 
to such excess, that it took almost half an hour 
to make one’s way from the hall-door and up the 
thronged staircase to the principal drawing-room; 
swhere the hostess awaited her guests. But if 
Sybil was vexed that it was Charley, and not 
another, who had asked for her first waltz, she 
forgot all her annoyance after a few turns. 
Charley did many things to perfection, but he 
waltzed best of all, and Sybil simply had never 
| had such a perfect partner before. She seemed 
to float rather than dance. The passionate puls- 
ing chords of the ‘Blue Danube”’ got, as it were, 
into her very blood, intoxicating her for the time 
with a new and dangerous sweetness. When 





Charley and she paused fora rest, she was quite 
flushed, and she could hear her heart beating, 
and beating so loud that she was certain her 
partner must hear it also. As she fanned herself 
vigorously, trying to’shield her face with her fan, 
she was startled to see Lord Avalon and his cousin 
floating by; and a pang, altogether inexplicable, 
shot through her, while she found herself think- 
ing: ‘I suppose it’s the correct thing for him to 
waltz with his, affianced bride; but he knew we 
were coming: and, as'we are strangers, he might 
have given me one dance at least.”’ 

Her reflections were interrupted by her com 
panion’s voice. 

‘“T see you are-watching Avalon. Good fellow; 
but rather'a duffer at dancing, you know. Yes,” 
in answer to a remark by Sybil, “Lady Yolande 


waltzes divinely: that is,” with a low bow, “I: 


used to think so, till_I found others who did it 
better.” 

Sybil, with her usual impulsiveness, was about 
to turn’ on him with a retort. Somehow, she 
neither liked his disparagement of Lord Avalon, 
nor his, as she believed, insincere flattery of 
herself. But she thought better of it: she bit 
her lip, and was silent. 

«Shall we take another turn?” Charley asked, 
deferentially, after awhile. 

But, though he danced as divinely as ever, it 
was not the same thing to her now. Nor wasa 
second waltz, for which he had put himself down 
later in the evening, any more of a success, 
Sybil was quite out of temper. 

“Why don’t Avalon ask me to dance?’ she 
said. For she had kept a dance for him, and 
felt slighted because he did not come for it. 

He did, however, ask her down to supper, and 
was as kind and thoughtful as ever. With odd 
perversity, Sybil turned the conversation on the 
Lady Yolande, and remarked how beautifully she 
danced. 

“ Oh, yes,’ said Lord Avalon; ‘so everybody 
says; but really, if I may be so bold, I don’t 
think she waltzes half so well as ‘you do. What 
a happy fellow Charley must have been, to have 
had» such a partner! To do him justice, he 
seemed to know it, and rose to the occasion: for 
though he is the crack dancer, as well as the 
crack shot, of his ‘régiment, I never saw him 
waltz so well before. Everybody was saying you 
were the most graceful couple in the room.” 

Now this was, at the least, flattery quite 
point-blank as Charley's ; and perhaps, she ssid 
to herself, it was quite as insincere. Yet Sybil 
did not resent it. On the contrary, she flushed 
with pleasure, and had to have recourse again t 
her fan. 
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Lord Avalon did not, apparently, observe. her 
heightened color, and went on, still in the same 
strain : ’ 

.. “As for my uncle, he quite raves about you. 
‘He has just made an arrangement with Mr. 
Lyttleton that we shall all go down to a curious 
old place of his, in Essex, next week—Merlin 
Manor. ‘The reason he gave was that your 
brother-in-law was interested in such Old-World 
affairs; for I find that Mr. Lyttleton is a good 
deal of an antiquary; but my belief is that the 
real reason is because the duke wants to have 
you under his own roof, and,” with gay raillery, 
‘carry on there a flirtation with you, where 
nobody can interfere. The duchess is coming 
herself, to-morrow, to get you to fix a day.” 

When the Lyttletons were seated at the break- 
fast-table, the -next morning, the talk turned on 
this invitation, and after they had expressed 
their gratification at it, since it would open up 
quite a new field of observation, Sybil said; 

“How kind they all are—from the dear old 
duke down. Yet I had always heard that the 
English upper classes, particularly what D’ Israeli 
used to call ‘the high ‘nobility,’ were excessively 
exclusive.” 

“So they are,’ replied Lyttleton. . “ You must 
not allow yourself to be deceived by an. excep- 
tional experience like ours. It is all owing to 
the influence of Lord Avalon.” 

“But he does not seem to think about his rank 
at all,” said Sybil. 

“He never speaks of it. But he is not the 
less conscious of it. It is a great mistake to 
think, that the upper classes here no longer 
attach importance to family or to a title, as some 
writers have asserted. An English noble is 
intensely proud of his long descent. The richest 
millionaire, with no antecedents, frets in vain to 
get. into the society where a poor younger son, 
if of good lineage, goes as a matter of course. 
‘Who is this parvenu?’ everybody asks, in refer- 
ence to the former. But of the other, they say: 
‘Oh, he’s one of the Beverleys of Yorkshire,’ or 
‘His uncle is Sir George, the baronet, of Gresham 
Hall.’ Do you know, I think even Lord Avalon 
has a higher opinion of you since he has found 
out that Ethel and you are Agincourts, and there- 
fore English. He said almost as much, if you 
remember.” 

“And yet,” said Sybil, musingly, ‘how often 
they marry American girls.” 

“Yes; but when a woman marries an English 
nobleman, she takes his rank; and the parvenu 
blood, as they phrase it, is overlooked—is con- 
doned. But, wher Lady Agnes, if such a thing 
could be, marries an American, it is regarded as 








a horrible mésalliance; and the husband is 
snubbed by her relations all around., As a 
country squire’s wife once said, who had never 
been even on the Continent, and only once to 
London in all her life: ‘Oh, none of these Amer- 
icans are of any family.’ England, you ,see, is 
comparatively small, after all. Everyone knows 
everyone, or, at least, where everyone comes 
from: Iam speaking of the nobility and gentry. 
They have the contempt for strangers that all 
insular people have. They think, at the bottom 
of their hearts, that nobody is as good as them- 
selves. Hear them sneer, for example, at foreign 
noblemen, though there are titles in Italy, France, 
and Germany far older than any English one. 
Soof family. Yet there are families in Normandy 
older than any here—families whose cadets came 
over with the Conqueror, and founded the fami- 
lies of which Englishmen are so proud. Of course, 
Iam speaking of the English as a class, when I 
speak of this insular ignorance and self-conceit. 
Lord Avalon is more liberal, because more cosmo- 
politan: he has traveled. The duke is liberal 
also—in fact, the duke, if he was not a duke, 
would be a radical.’ 
VIIt. 
MERLIN MANOR-HOUSE. 

Tue Lyttletons went down to Essex. by the 
Eastern Counties Railway, alighting at a small 
quaint village, with old tumble-down lath. and 
plaster houses, that looked as if they might 
have been built in Saxon times, and sent forth 
fighting men to Hastings itself. A drive of 
about a mile, most of it. through a superb park, 
with trees whose trunks were often thirty. feet 
in circumference, brought them to their destina- 
tion, where the duke and duchess, with Lady 
Yolande, Lord Ayalon, and Charley Pontefract, 
were waiting to receive them. 

They found Merlin Manort-house, as it was 
called, even more curious than they had been led 
to expect. It enclosed three sides of a square, 
with an ivy-draped gable at the extremity of one 
wing, and at the end of the other a gabled chapel 
built at right angles to the wing. The house 
evidently belonged to several, different periods, 
the oldest part going back probably to the: four- 
teenth century; but the more recent and best 
authenticated dating from the reign of Henry VII. 
A common pattern in the several parts, however, 
had been followed, so that all of it, at first sight, 
seemed as old as the oldest. It was built in what 
archeologists. call ‘‘ post and plaster work,’’ in 
black and white, with bold trefoils and quatrefoils. 

Along the older wing, on the side facing the 
court-yard, ran a series of timber arches, now 
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draped with ivy, and above these was a baleony, 
such as is still seen, or was until -recently, in the 
fainous Tabard Inn at Southwark. ‘Most of wy 
apartments were small, with deep mullioned win- 
dows, filled with small triangular panes of glass; 
but there was one room that was almost princely 
in size: a dining-hall, “erected at the beginnins | 
of the sixteenth century; but,’’ as the duke 
laughingly informed his guests, “though very ; 
comimodious, too modern and commonplace.” 

In a passage near the dining-room, as they 
went in to dinner, the duke ealled Mrs. Lyttle- 
ton’s attention to a mark in the stone flag, 
resembling the print of a man’s foot. _ 

* Tradition says that it was made by the stamp 
of one of the ‘ Bloody Mary’ martyrs,” explained 
the duke. ‘He was brought here for examina- 
tion before one of the bishops, who was down 
in Essex seeking Protestants; and he struck 
his boot-heel, so the story goes, on the stone, 
calling God to witness the truth of his opinions; 
and 50, by a miracle, the hard flag took the 
imprint.as if it had been soft clay. We have a 
ghost here also. In short, my dear madam,” 
with a smile—for the duke, personally, had not 
much reverence for the past—< it is a first-class 
old-fogy place in every respect.” 

‘« How can. you say that ?’’ cried Sybil, who had 
overheard him, ‘‘of such a dear deligltfal Old- 
World house?” 

“Ah, my fair young friend,” retorted the duke, 
gayly, as he took his seat at the table, ‘‘ you are 
too imaginative. If you had been brought up, all 
your life, among old rattle-trap houses and old 
rattle-trap institutions, as I was—yes,’’ smiling 
at her start of surprise, ‘“‘old rattle-trap institu- 
tions—you’d be rather tired of the whole thing, 
and long for something new—for a few days of 
savage life in the wilderness, a return to nature, ; 
for example.” ; 

“Qh, Duke, how can you talk so?” said the: 
duchess, mildly. She was a wonian without a bit : 
of humor, and never could tell exactly when the 
duke was jesting, or when he was in earnest; but ; 
she thought it was not ‘good form,” to say the ; 
least, for a great nobleman to speak thus. 

‘Talk so, Duchess? Why, it is this very 
teaction against an excessive civilization that : 
makes us all so fond of sports, and sends our sons 
out to America to hunt buffaloes, and to India to 
shoot tigers. It is the original savage, surging ; 
up in us, in protest.” 

“Oh,” cried Sybil, in a tone of raillery, “after ; 
this, when I see an Englishman coming out to } 
America, to hunt, I shall suspect that, under his } 
Poole clothes, he has the original tattoo of bn | 





British ancestors, just as in the days of Cesar.’’ ; 


“ Just so, just so, my dear child,’’ replied the 
duke, laughing. “You say you admire this old 
ramshackle place. Now I never see it that J 
doi’t think of an anecdote I heard your coun- 
tryman, Story the sculptor, tell. He went out, he 
said, one day at Rome, with a friend who wished to 
sketch a picturesque garden-wall, weather-stained 
and covered with lichens, in the suburbs. Just 
as the artist had settled to his work, a shambling 
old fellow, in a dirty dressing-gown and slip- 
pers, oadme forth and announced himself as Count 
Pollani, or some such name, the proprietor. ‘You 
do me too much’ honor,’ he said, ‘in ze painting 
of my wall: it is—vat sall I'say?—too dirty, too 
vulgar: if you vill come to-morrow, I sall have it 
vhite-vashed for you.’ Now, I’m a good deal 
like the old Italian count. I like a comparatively 
spick-and-span new place, white-washed all over 
like Runnymede House, for instance—a deal 
better than I do these. picturesque, rotten rat- 
traps. Some day, this old barn of a place wil 
catch fire: and then it will go like tinder.” 

“Oh, Duke! how can you talk so?” said the 
duchess, again. 

Mrs. Lyttleton and her sister had been assigned 
to rooms in different wings: Ethel to that where 
the chapel was situated, Sybil to the other. Our 
heroine’s chamber was in the extreme end, with 
a large mullioned window in the gable, deeply 
embowered in ivy. 

“You will not feel lonely, dear,’’ said Ethel, 
‘‘away off there by yourself, will your It is 
quite separated. from the rest of the house.” 

“Oh, no,’ Sybil had replied. ‘Why should 
I? You know I'm not afraid of anything. Even 
if the ghost that the duke told us of puts in an 
appearance, I shan’t mind.” 

It was late before Sybil retired: for she sat 
at the window, looking out through the antique 
panes at the rain driving across the park—for 
a storm had set in—and on the great shadowy 
trees, swaying and moaning in the gale. Even 
after she went to bed, it was some time before 
she fell asleep. But she woke, after awhile, with 
a sudden start, and with a sense of suffocation— 
dreaming that she was shut up in a cave, and 
that the Lady Yolande had kindled a fire at the 
mouth, to choke her to death. 

As soon as she was thoroughly conscious, she 
realized that the room was really full of smoke. 
That part, at least, wads no dream. She could 
hear, too, the roar of fire: The first thing she did 
was to hastily attire herself, throwing over all 
a thick woolen wrapper. Then she made for the 
door, to see what chances of escape she had. 

The wing in which she slept consisted of & 
corridor, extending nearly its whole length. This . 
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corridor did not, however, look into. the park, 
but on to the court-yard; and there were deep ; 
embayed windows every few steps. On the other ; 
side of this.corridor—or long gallery, as it was; 
called—were bed-chambers, opening into it, and 
looking outwards into the park, and most of them 
connecting with the balcony of which we have 
already spoken. Sybil’s room, being at the end, 
did not open on this balcony, however. More- 
over, the corridor stopped just before reaching } 
‘the end of the wing, terminating there in a: 
narrow entry, that ran at right angles to it. ; 
Beyond this entry was the room which Sybil ; 
occupied. Thus, it will be seen, she was com- 
pletely isolated from the rest of the house. 





} stooped down, therefore, gathered her skirts 


around her, and opened the door again. 

She had taken only a single step, however, 
when she feit the floor giving way beneath her. 
She had just time to recoil, when, as far as she 
could see, it crashed down, millions of sparks 
flying upward from the ruin, and the whole 
edifice shaking as if in an earthquake. Fortu- 
nately, the floor of her chamber still stood firm. 
She flew to the casement again. The smoke was 
now pouring out, and fire litking upwards, from 
the windows in the lower story; it seemed to 
make a path for itself through the very walls. 
“Oh! will no one come?’ she cried, and put her 
hands over her eyes, as if to shut out the hor- 


When she opened the door, it was to see, to ; rible spectacle of her own death. ‘Oh! will no 
her dismay, that the entire corridor was in flames. { one come—” 
The roar and rush of the conflagration was{ At that instant, the great bell of the mansion, 
awful. The opening of the door, moreover, ; which hung in a quaint belfry, in the centre build- 
created such a draft, that the smoke drove into ; ing, began to clang forth. The hurried tones min- 
her face in volumes, nearly choking her. For : gling with the dash of :he rain, the wail of the wind, 
an instant she‘started back, and closed the door } and the roar of the conflagration, were inexpress- 
in despair. The grand staircase, as she knew, } ibly awful. -But they toid Sybil that the fire had 
was at the further end of the gallery, in the ’ been discovered at last, and that succor would 
centre or main building, and all access to it was ; soon be at hand. For an instant, her heart leaped 
now cut off by the fire. What should she do? > up with hope. Alas! the next moment, she 
She rushed to a window, and looked out. The ? realized that it was too late. For the smoke and 
distance to the ground was considerable: to leap > flames, rising from below,-now drove her from the 
out meant almost certain death. Not a soul, as ; { window, and when she retreated into her cham- 


_ Yet, seemed to be aroused: for the driving of the ’ 
storm drowned the noise of the conflagration; and 
a3 no one was sleeping in this wing but Sybil, ‘ 
the fire had not yet been discovered. She clasped ‘ 
her hands in mute horror. , To die so young, and ; 
in this horrible manner—oh, it was terrible! é 
Suddenly she remembered that there might be ‘ 
Windows, in some of the rooms off the corridor, ‘ 
ftom which an escape by the balcony would be ‘ 
possible. She also remembered to have heard ; 
that, in cases of fire, there was always less smoke, é 
aud therefore purer air, nearest the floor. She | 


ber, the smoke there absolutely choked her. 

In vain she flung herself at full length on the 
‘floor. The relief that came was only for a 
‘second. A dull stupor fell on her brain; she 
; tried to rise, but could not; she could no longer 
see through the smoke; her senses reeled ; she 
knew she was dying. 

Strange to say, her chief thought, in this last 
moment, was whether Lord Avalon, when he 
heard of her horrible death, would care—would 
care the least bit about it, shed one tear for her? 

[TO BE CONTINUED. } 
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Aw azure flower on a slender stem, 
Grass-like blades that bristle and twist 
Like lances guarding a diadem : 
These are the signs, if you follow them, 
By which you will know it: Love-in-a-mist, 


Did the boy-knight Pelleas, all forlorn, 

Led in leash by a lady's wrist, 
When thrust from her castle-gates with scorn, 
Or fleeing maddened before the morn, 

Sow LARK wonder: Love-in-a-mist, 
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What maiden sweet as a rose in bud, 
Half-doubting the truth of the lips that kissed,” 
Walking alone in a sorrowful mood, 
Found it blowing in field or wood, 
And so sweetly named it: Love-in-a-mist, 


But something it needeth, I know right well 
A drop of dew on its blue, I wist. 

Was it a tear that flashed and fell 

From my lashes then? J will only tell, 
If ‘tis fuund in the heart of Love-in-a-mist, 
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Tr was a scene familiar to any New Englander, 
or indeed to almost any American. The village 
street, which, but a moment before, had been as 


hushed as the grave, was now alive with people: 


pouring forth from the principal ‘church edifice. 
The whole story, in fact, was told in the words of 
an irrepressible urchin, who had been the first 
to appear, and who, wearied with an unusually 
long sermon, daringly broke the Sunday quiet by 
flinging up his cap and shouting: 

“Hello! Meetin’s out.” 

Everybody and everything wore a cheerful 
air and prosperous look. Here came a one-horse 
equipage, driven by a sharp-visaged elderly lady, 
whom you saw at once to be a farmer’s widow, 
and what everyone would call ‘notable.’ With 
her were her three children, and her sister-in-law 
_ from the city, the latter now paying her usual 
summer visit—an exaggerated specimen of the 
latest fashions. A handsome two-horse team, 
driven by a prosperous miller, was just turning 
out from the church-yard. Groups were standing 
about, gossiping about the weather, their children, 
the general health of the village, and the dress of 
Mrs. Simper, the bride, who had appeared at 
church, that day, for the first time since her 
marriage. A very large proportion of the 
young girls were quite pretty, and with good 
figures and a stylish air. Two especially seemed 
to attract the attention of a young man, a 
stranger, who had attended the services. Nor 
was it any wonder: for Barbara Wentworth, 
and Dolly, her younger sister, were acknowl- 
edged to be the most beautiful girls within 
a circuit of twenty miles. They had but one 
demerit: they were poor. Their father had 
been a physician, but had died comparatively 
early. The family had once been rich, but their 
grandfather had quarreled with his son about 
politics, and left the property to their aunt: a 
Mrs. Aldrich, who had never since taken “any 
notice of them, but had gone abroad to live, and 
there educate her only child, a son. 

Their impecunious condition was an especial 
subject of anxiety, that afternoon, to the two 
girls, as they walked together in their little front 
garden, whither we will follow them. 

‘Bab, I am tired of genteel poverty,” said 
Dolly. ‘Mamma says, as the season has begun, 


we must really have a new dress apiece, though 
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where the money is to come from, I can’t 
imagine.” % } 

Now, Longport was a village on one of the 
picturesque bays of Maine, and was much re- 
sorted to by visitors; and the two sisters saw a 
good deal of society, in consequence, during the 
summer. In fact, in her secret heart, the mother 
looked forward, year by year, to ‘the season,” 
as the only chance left to her daughters to get 
suitably married. This irritated them both; but 
of the two, Barbara was the more outspoken, as 
was natural to her quicker temper. On this 
} occasion, she. burst forth: 

“I wish mamma did not think so much of being 
what she calls genteel. She really hawks us 
about among these fashionable folks as if we 
were on sale, I can hardly stand it. I fancy 
to myself, constantly, that people are laughing at 
us. Look, here’s another: he’s heard of mamma's 
schemes; and dares to walk by, staring at us, as 
if we were Circassians in a slave-market.” 

The object of this outburst was the young gen- 
tleman who had noticed them that morning, and 
whom both Barbara and Dolly had noticed in 
turn. He came slowly sauntering up the street, 
on their side of the way, a very handsome and 
thoroughbred young fellow indeed. 

+‘ Never mind him, dear,” said her sister, sooth- 
ingly. ‘It’s all fancy, on your part: not only 
about him, but the rest.’’ ; 

“It’s not all fancy. Fishing and flirting,” 
with struggling emphasis, “‘ playing lawn-tennis 
} in a gown made of our old curtains, or masquer- 
i ading in a mosquito-netting and pink cambric: 
and all to catch a husband. I am sick of it.” 

‘* Well, but to come back to those new dresses,” 
said the more even-tempered sister. ‘‘ We have 
but ten dollars left. However, I’ve thought of an 
expedient, only we must get mamma off first, on 
that visit to Cousin Sarah, in Bath, which she 
has promised.” 

** What is it?” 

“Take in washing.’ 

“What?” Bab made a sudden stop, as she 
said this, and faced her sister fiercely. 

Both girls, by this time, were so engrossed in 
their conversation, that they did not observe how 
close the stranger now was—only separated from 
them by the fence, in fact. Naturally he had 
heard what had just been said, for Bab spoke 
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quite loud; he heard also what immediately 
followed. 

“Wash, starch, iron,’’ retorted the other, 
bravely. ‘‘We can’t teach music, or French, or 
German: we don’t know enough for that. We 
have no accomplishments to put in the market. 
But we can wash, and starch, and iron; and, for 
my part, I’m not ashamed of any work that is 
honest: the dishonesty is in being in debt—in 
living beyond one’s means.” 

It was at this point that the stranger passed 
out of hearing ; but he never forgot, to his dying 
day, the ringing tones, or the kindling color in 
the cheeks of the fair speaker. 

Bab soon recovered from her surprise. The 
idea which Dolly suggested had never occurred 
to her, but she clapped her sister on the shoulder 
at once, and said: ** We'll do it, we'll do it; but 
oh! won’t the Longport gossips talk? First, how- 
ever, as you say, we must get rid of mamma.” 

“Well,” replied the other, “we Wentworths 
have martyr-blood in our veins: we can‘stand it ; 
come, let us consider it decided.” 

That night, Bab produced a card about the size 
of a window-pane, bearing this legend: 


WASHING AND IRONING. 
TERMS MODERATE. 


A wreath of exquisite wild-flowers, in water- 
eolors, surrounded the card, for Bab was no con- 
temptible artist, and in each corner were two 
grotesque figures: one flourishing a flat-iron, the 
other bending over a wash-tub. 

It was not difficult to persuade their mother 
to pay her visit at once, instead of later, on, 
and so their principal difficulty was removed. 
“ -bye, my dears,”’ she said, as they followed 
her to the steamboat which was to carry her to 
her destination. I shall only be gone a month, 
and,” in a whisper, ‘the housekeeping won’t be 
quite so costly, so that you can save something for 
those new dresses.”’ 

“Oh, yes, mamma, we intend to liye on air,” 
answered Bab, wickedly, ‘and be quite heiresses 
by the time you return.” 

“Hush,” whispered Dolly, squeezing Bab’s 
arm; for the stranger, with an elderly lady on 
his arm, stood on the landing close by. - 

“It’s that horrid man again,” said Bab, as she 
gave a glance in his direction ; and then turned 
pen her handkerchief after the receding 

“For my part,” replied Dolly, drawing Bab 
out of his hearing, “I think him quite hand- 
some; and there seems something familiar about 
his face and form. The clear blue eyes, large 
finely-cut nose, mild yet firm mouth, and smooth 





well-rounded chin: where have I seen them, in 
my past life?’’ 

“You seem to have taken quite an inventory 
of his good points,” said Bab, laughingly. “TI 
do believe, Dolly, you're half in love with him.” 

That night, Bab tacked the card up in the front 
window, and early the next day they had what 
Bab called their “first job.” There was already 
a washing-machine in the house, a wringer, 
plenty of water, and a large reel, so they went to 
work at once. They worked all the morning; 
indulged in a siesta after dinner; dressed and 
went down to the bay; and in ‘the early twilight 
walked on the Promenade, as was the fashion, for 
they did not design giving up pleasure altogether, 
even if they did work for their living. 

Orders came in fast. The first week, the sisters 
made ten dollars, the second week they hired 
Aunt Peggy Bobson to help them, the third week 
they trebled their money. Among the very first 
to call was the stranger. Bab, as the older, always 
went to the door. She came back, ten minutes 
later, in quite a pet, her great dark eyes blazing. 
She refused to tell what angered her, but Dolly 
attributed it to having been seen by a gentleman 
when she was fresh from the wash-tub: for, with 
all her assumption to the contrary, Bab was an 
aristocrat at heart. She worked, that afternoon, ~ 
as she had never worked before: the machine 
fairly flew. The only light thrown on her 
behavior was by a card which Dolly found on 
the parlor-floor, as if it had been dropped there 
accidentally : 

Rosert W. AupRicn. 

«What !’’ cried Dolly, ‘can it be possible? Is 
it our cousin? That, you know, Bab, is his name ; 
and if he is our cousin, that explains the resem- 
blance.” She looked, as she spoke, at a portrait 
of their grandfather, which hung on the wall. 

«Yes, I suppose he is our cousin,” replied Bab, 
shortly, “but that only makes it the worse. 
Think of being patronized,’’ with infinite scorn, 
‘by one’s cousin, who has the money one ought 
to have one’s self.” 

“Well,” said Dolly, with her usual sweet- 
tempered philosophy, ‘that isn’t his fault; and, 
for my part, I shall iron his shirts all the more 
carefully, to let. him see I can do it well.” 

Once or twice, Dolly returned to the interview 
with their cousin, hoping to'discover what passed 
in the conversation ; but Bab refused to take her 
sister into her confidence: at least, if there was 
anything to tell, she kept it to herself. 

The summér passed. The purse of the girls 
grew heavier and heavier. Their mother was to 
come back quite soon now. Some of the tran- 
sient visitors had already commenced to leave 
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Longport. But Mr. Aldrich still remained, 
Whenever he called to pay his bills, Bab always 
received him, telling Dolly ‘‘you are too young, 
deer.’’ Occasionally they passed him on the 
street, when he always took off his hat, and 
bowed deferentially ; but, on these occasions, Bab 
was barely civil, though Dolly, with her natural 
kindness of heart, smiled sweetly in return, 
Meantime, the sisters began to ask each other 
what their mother would say when she returned. 
Dolly was the one who took things the more 
coolly, ‘* Roast-beef twice a week,” she said, 
**and plenty of coal and flannel for the winter, 
ought to reconcile her to it: only, Bab dear, she’s 
a little too proud; however, I shall act as if 
everything had been a matter of course.” 
‘Well, as for me,” said Bab, ‘I’m not sorry 
we have done it, but I’m glad it’s over:” for 


they had taken down their card, preparatory to ; 
;the town were numerous fresh-water ponds. 


their mother's return, ‘I’ve laid by quite a neat 
little sum for my share, and I’m tired of taking 
in washing. I was born for better things. I tell 
you what I am going to do, Dolly: I’m going to { 
Boston, this winter, to study in La Paige’s studio: 

that, at least, is ladylike.”’ f 

“I can’t say,”’ replied Dolly, laughingly, “tbat 
I would prefer to take in washing to being a : 
duchess: but one can’t ch for th lves in ‘ 
this world; and, after all, the object dignifies the ; 
labor.”’ 

Mrs, Wentworth was indignant, of course; 
but the mischief had been done; and after 
awhile she became reconciled, as Dolly had 
prophesied she would, She was assisted to this 
conclusion by finding that her girls had not lost 
caste entirely, as she feared at first they had. 
A few ultra-fashionable acquaintances, it is true, 
looked. superciliously on them; but the general 
verdict was rather in their favor than otherwise. 
“Smart girls,’’ ‘real independent,” “true New 
England pluck,’’ were the remarks that went 
from lip to lip, and brought a flush of honest 
pride and gratification to Dolly’s cheek, at least. 

The winter drew on. Bab went to Boston, as 
she had said she would, worked industriously, 
and soon began to achieve success, When 
Christmas came, she sent home several beautiful 
cards which she had designed and painted. 

‘‘T am getting quite a number of orders,” she 
wrote, ‘‘and am more than paying my way. I 
saw Mr. Aldrich, by-the-bye, the other day; he 
was driving in a handsome sleigh; evidently he 
intended to bow, but I turned my head away on 
purpose.” 

As for Dolly, she was not idle. She took on 
herself all the cares of the housekeeping, and 
yet found time to study Emerson and Ruskin, 














and play over and over again her favorite pieces 
on the old spindle-legged piano, which lad once 
been her grandmother's, At times, when she 
looked around the tiny parlor, with its faded 
carpet and worn chairs, she felt, somehow, that 
her life was ‘‘a symphony in gray”; but she 
struggled against the feeling, tried to think how 
much she had to be thankful for, and generally 
ended with a “ Heigho! I wonder if all girls are 
80 foolish ?” 

One day, as she was going out, she almost 
ran into the arms of Mr. Aldrich, who had just 
rung the bell, He asked to see her mother, and 
Dolly returned with him; but was so confused 
that her mother always afterwards declared the 
gentleman was introduced as Mr. Ulrig. 

Their visitor proceeded at once to explain the 
purpose of his visit. Longport’s principal indus- 
try was in cutting and storing ice: for back of 


Mr. Aldrich was interested, he told them, in 
some of these enterprises, having advanced the 
capital to carry them on. 

“During the summer, when I was here before, 
as perhaps your daughter may remember,” he 
‘said, bowing first to Mrs. Wentworth and then 
to Dolly, “1 staid at the large hotel; but that is 
now shut up, and the little inn, where I now am, 
is not comfortable. Under these circumstances, 
I thought that perhaps you would take pity on 
me, and accept me as a lodger. Is it asking too 
much ?”’ 

Mrs. Wentworth hesitated for a moment, and 
looked at Dolly. The latter divined what her 
mother thought; but to Dolly it seemed an ex- 
cellent opportunity to add to their income; and 
she had not a bit of false pride, as we have 
already seen. She gave her mother a meaning 
look, which Mrs. Wentworth acted on. It was 
therefore arranged that Mr. Aldrich should board 
and lodge with them. ‘TI shall be away all day, 
and will-only intrude on you in the evenings; 
and I hope,”’ he said, ,with a smile, ‘you will be 
able to endure me for that infinitesimal portion 
of the day.” 

; Dolly, at least, found his society a great 
addition, She no longer thought of her life as 
‘a symphony in gray.”’ Their lodger was a fine 
conversationalist, was well-read, and had traveled 
all over Europe: he was able, therefore, to 
sympathize with Dolly over her favorite poets, 
and could describe to her all the great pictures, 
statues, palaces, mountains, and other things 
abroad of which she had only heard. Added to 
this, there was an indescribable charm about 
Mr. Aldrich—that natural charm which some 
people possess—so that nearly everybody was 
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won at once by his smile. Dolly did not know, 
at the time, what it was that made her so happy: 


ne ee eee a ne ee 


But her mother understood the rest, and, with 
a mother’s tact, made no answer, except to draw 


eee 


only everything seemed brighter and more beau- } Dolly close to her, and kiss and kiss her again. 


tiful than before; anil there was not a creature 
alive to whom her heart did not go out, 


It turned out afterwards that Mr. Aldrich had 
come to Longport to redress the injustice of old 


“Oh, how sweet it is,’’ she said, one fine} Mr. Wentworth. As soon as he arrived at age, 
morning, as she drew the blinds, and looked out he had insisted on doing this, and he had told 
on the snow-covered landscape, ‘‘just to exist.’’ g Bab of his purpose; but, with the Wentworth 


That was a memorable day for Dolly. At break- 
fast, Mr. Aldrich said : 

“The press of my work is over: the ice-houses 
are nearly filled. I shall have time, now, for a 
little recreation. So I have sent to Boston for my 
horses. They arrived last night, and if Miss 
Dolly,” with a smile in her direction—a smile 
that Dolly thought the most beautiful she had ever 
seen—‘‘ will honor me, I shall be only too glad 
to take her for a drive. Will you, my dear Mrs. 
Wentworth, trust her to me, if she consents ?”’ 

A couple of hours later, a two-horse sleigh 
drew up at the door, the horses the handsomest, 
the fur robes the most lovely, Dolly thought, she 

had ever seen in her life. Mr. Aldrich handed 
her in, and away they dashed down the street, 
the bells jingling, the horses champing, and the 
houses going past behind them as if actually 
flying. 

When Dolly returned, she was rosier than ever, 


‘ posier than even the brisk air could account for; 


‘and her first action, even before she took off her 
‘wraps, was to fling herself into her mother’s 
‘arms, and burst into tears. Then, half hysteric- 
ally, it ali came out. Mr. Aldrich loved her, and 
had asked her to marry him, “and oh! mamma 
dear, I find I love him too,” half laughed, half 
ried the happy girl. ‘He saw me_ first at 
church, before he knew who I was: he came 
here, and told Bab his name; but Bab declined 
to know him: and all this time he has been 
trymg to make our acquaintance, and—and—”’ 





obstinacy, she had refused to see him again, or 
even meet his mother, Moreover, as she regarded 
both her mother and Dolly as ‘entirely too kind 
and forgiving,’’ as she phrased it, she had 
actually taken it on herself to keep them in ignor- 
ance of the offer. Even now, when Dolly was 
to marry her cousin, and Aunt Ruth would have 
made over to Bab her share of her grandfather's 
estate, the self-willed girl refused to accept it, 
nor would she even come to the wedding. How- 
ever, the money wag invested, in trust for her. 

“If you were not a Wentworth,” she wrote to 
Dolly, in reply to the invitation to the marriage, 
‘Aldrich would never forgive your having been a 
washerwoman. For my part, | intend to keep my 
independence.” 

Let us hope that, by-and-bye, the crust of her 
pride will be broken, and that the wealth of her 
heart will be given to someone who will overlook 
her faults for the sake of her real worth. . If she 
ever comes to be even half as happy as Dolly, 
her lot will be a blessed one indeed, 

“Do you know,”’ said Mr. Aldrich to Dolly, one 
day, when they had been married about a week, 
“that I overheard you, that Sunday, when you | 
proposed to your sister to earn money by washing 
and ironing?. I thought it the pluckiest thing 
possible; and I have been in love with you, as a 
result, ever since.” ‘ 

*‘ Well,”’ said Dolly, roguishly, “it’s the first 
time I ever heard of such a thing. It’s a clear 
case of Cupip anp Soapsups.”’ 
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Curr was sporting by a brook ; 
He bent a pin, and made a hook, 
Then called for all the fishes dear: 

*’But not a single fish came near, 


A robin, in a tree-top high, 

Was winking at him very sly. 

He saw the maiden of the mill 

Come tripping down the meadow hill. 


Then Cupid yawned, an arrow took, 
And shot it in the little brook ; 

And said: “I think I'll run away, 
And come again some other day.” 





The robin,.high up in the tree, 

Still warbled forth; his song of glee ; 
And still the maiden of the mill 
Came tripping down the meadow hill. 


Then down she sat beside the brook, 
Close, close by cunning Cupid’s hook. 
“Oh, what a pretty world,” she thought; . 
‘hen starting, shricks: “I’m caught, I’m caught!” 


Sly Cupid sees, and cries in glee: 9 
« “There's one at least that’s caught by me, 

Ah! love will bait ‘most any hook, 

And fishes swim in every brook. 
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T. | white Cherokee. It had only three poor small 
LOVE. humble rooms within; with a loft overhead, 
Far up in the North, a little stream trickles | reached by a tall ladder; while without, there 
down towards the gay and beautiful South land. was just a shed for the one cow, and the one 
Passing through many States, it gathers strength, thin horse, and the old wagon. 
till—grand, solemn, and broad—it rolls, a benefi- ; Ah, it was hard to be so poor. Pere Le Feri¢re 
cent friend, a silver monster, a father of waters, } would sit at the foot of his deal table, look with 
a Mississippi. Sometimes this mighty monster } pitiful eyes at the broad wrinkled face of his 
climbs to the top of the high levees, peeps } wife—it had been lovely once—then at the ten 
smiling at peaceful plantation homes, and then, } fine comely children, straight and pleasant to the 
content, ‘slips back into the old channel. Again, ; eye, though already burned, rough, and touched 
uncertain as all tyrants, the waves break madly; with the ugly touch of poverty and toil; and 
through the earthen bulwarks, sweep away rice- ; then he would sigh, and raise his eyes wearily to 
fields; drown the cane; cast desolation, famine, the old crucifix hanging above the low mantel. 
disease, death, and misery—ah me! misery un- } Molline, the cow, gave the last drop of milk, 
speakable—on thousands of people. ¢ night and morn, for the hungry rosy mouths of 
On the banks of this river dwelt Berthe, It; the little Le Feriéres. ‘The acre of ground 
was where broad rich cane-fields spread luxuri-} around the tiny brown home gave and gave, 
ant, in billows of rustling green; where rice-} year after year, all the fruit of its body for the 
fields gave of their snowy grain; where the ¢ dear hungry children ; and, in all the country 
fig and the pomegranate ripened in the burning} round, it did really seem that no hens were such 
sun, and the’ orange hung its golden balls, and ; thrifty mothers as the Le Feriére hens, Even 
the magnolia lifted fair big blossoms to heaven, : >the bees—did ever bees hum, and buzz, and 
and humniing-birds and butterflies seemed to: : gather honey as busily as these bees? And yet, 
grow of themselves out of the lustrous warm air. ; and yet, despite the unselfishness of the cow, the 
No child of luxury was Berthe: only a dark- ; ; generosity of the hard-worked land, the thrift of 
haired dark-eyed Creole maiden, third born in a? > the cackling hens, the great efforts of the buzzing 
family of ten brothers and sisters, branded with ; honey-bee—despite all these, poverty, grim-faced, 
poverty—low, biting, stinging poverty. Yet a; sat cowering by the hearthstone, beneath the feet 
certain nameless grace rested on even the ragged } of the old heirloom, the marble crucifix 
hat of Pere Le Feriére, her father. It was a} Ten miles from Berthe’s home, throbbed and 
mysterious unmistakable something, which had : pulsed the heart of a great city, the Paris of 
crept ‘down from past generations, when, in old ‘ America: New Orleans, resting, with tower, and 
France, these same Le Feriéres had been knights : spire, and legend of three dynasties carved on 
of chivalry, with wide possessions. But of all} her broad crescent; resting peacefully, growing 
their once great heritage, nothing was now left } proudly, beside the waters of the great tyrant. 
—except an heirloom, of which we shall speak } Hither, eking out the pittance of a scant living, 
directly—unless it was this grace, this nameless ; hither Pere Le Feriére carried to the great market 
something, which, descending in a smaller degree ; the fruit of his land, the eggs and the chickens, 
to Berthe’s seven brothers and two sisters, had, } honey, fruit and vegetables 
on Berthe herself, rested like a crowning glory,; Twice in the sixteen years of her short life, 
seeming even to show itself in every motion made | Berthe, seated beside the tall gaunt father, had 
by the lithe beautiful little body. * been driven into the very heart of the bustling 
Not more than four hundred yards from the; city ; but, as the mimosa shrinks from a breath, 
great river stood the dwelling of the Le Feriéres. 7 touch, so the little one, settling her dark head 
It was just down the levee, and across the broad ‘ } yet further back into the depths of her cavernous 
road, and beyond the green common, dotted with ; sun-bonnet, had shrunken, abashed and fright- 
clumps of acacia-bushes, and so up the lane; ened, from the noise and turmoil of life. Enough, 
which divided two grand plantation homes—the: if once in every half-year the child wended her 
lane erry with a errs hedges of the ; way to the village church, three miles distant, 
(144 
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there to lay at the foot of the Virgin whatever 
burden of sin troubled the tender heart. And 
Berthe loved these walks, taken always in the 
bush of the breaking day, her light footsteps 
falling like kisses on the beaten path of the tall 
levee, the music of the early mass-bell solemnly 
and softly drifting over the water, sounding in 
the child’s simple ears as the benediction of the 
breaking day. 

And what had Berthe been doing since the 
days of baby-life? 

J think she had never ceased grasping after 
gunbeams—grasping after all that was lovely and 
heavenly; reading life, not as others read the 
hard printed page, for the little one was not as 
others; not as the black-eyed brothers and sisters 
of the brown home: Berthe was adreamer. Even 
into her labors there crept the beauty of the poet- 
goul, The vegetables, the common turnips, beets, 
and carrots, twisted into picayune and dime 
bunches for Pere Le Feriére’s gray wagon, 
beneath her quiet fingers took a certain tempting 
and poetic grace. As for the flowers, the fair sweet 
flowers, did they not recognize a kindred soul in 
the face bent lovingly above their soft heads, 
gnd.so send forth soul-fragrance to greet the girl, 


as she bound them into loose bunches for far-off 


‘city homes, and so bloom their fairest for the 
Saat Thus, at least, thought Pere Le 
Feriére, whose heart leaped forth ‘with chivalrous 
joy towards the gentle daughter, alone among the 
others, true scion of a noble race. 
, Inthe small red public school-house, yet further 
down the lane, the child, during the brief weeks 
when her labors could be spared, had learned the 
little she knew of book-lore. For the rest, the river 
Wasateacher. The river did not disdain whisper- 
ing into the ears of the dark-eyed dreamer; and 
the dreamer, listening, wondered and grasped sun- 
beams. By the river, the years of life were marked. 
She would ‘never say ‘It is spring,’’ or ‘It is 
winter,” but ‘It is the flood-time,” or ‘‘ By next 
week the drift-wood rides,’ or “The batture 
broadens,” or , the boats bring cotton.’’ 
Below the which stretched before Berthe’s 
home, was a broad batture. Almost, this batture 
was Berthe’s world. She would stand, when the 
high waters covered its even surface, and gaze < 
from the toll levee over the great expanse, the ‘ 





of the negro watchers: men gathered together in 
danger-spots, whiling the long hours till break 
of day with weird melody. 

It was a wonderful sight, too, when the drift- 
wood floated: when, far as the eye could reach, 
logs, and branches, and even great trees came 
borne on the bosom of the flood. Later, when 
the waters lowered, and the batture, like a great 
wet wood-yard, stretched drying in the sunlight, 
Berthe’s poet-eye reveled happily over the bright 
picture; for drift-wood gatherers, gayly-turbaned 
negroes, Diegos with golden-ringed ears, all the 
poor folk of the country, in quaint gay dresses, 
hastened hither, with song and jest, loading 
the wooden carts or the small barrow, or per- 
chance just binding faggots, the very poorest of 
them all, with cordage of stout rope. And when 
it was all over, and the yet wet batture was quite 
clean, there were always grand old trees, leafless 
skeletons, gaunt and gnarled, and with crooked 
twisted roots and thick bare branches stretching 
outward in quaint device, left lying till the next 
river-floods should rise and bear them towards the’ 
Gulf depths. And these were Berthe’s thrones. 

Yes, here, in the sweet eventide, the white dog 
Banquo at her feet or bounding over the smooth 
fine sands, Berthe would sit enthroned on trunk, 
or branch, or twisted root, wondrous lights and 
shadows playing over her face, river-breezes 
lifiing the dark wavy hair from the.smooth fore- 
head, the poet-soul within all alight with the 
fires of the setting sun, or soothed with the peace 
of the stars quietly shining in the southern sky, or 
tear-gemmed with the sadness of the sad moon- 
light. And when the boats passed—river-palaces, 
all lighted and gay—churning the waves. into 
white foam-wreaths with their great, turning 
wheels, sending them, all beaten and tossed, with 
sullen sound, far up over the edge of the blush 
carpet, then Berthe’s eyes would follow the 
bright lights, and the roar, and the noise, and 
the smoking chimneys, and the streams of sparks 
flowing out on the night-wind ; and, to her child- 
mind, these boats seemed wondrous worlds, pass- 
ing upward and downward on the bosom of the 
waters, freighted with the mysteries: 

And so, can you not see that the little one was 
¢ happy i in her quiet way, finding something which 
$ folk of commoner mold never found beneath the 


waves dashing perhaps about her feet, and sprink- ‘ petals of the rose—sunbeams everywhere? 


ling the road beneath. And when the wind blew, 


Once, as she sat enthroned, with her small 


and the storm raged, and the roaring of the mad ‘ hand resting on Banquo’s head, and her soft eyes 
waters sent people shivering to bed, the child ‘raised heavenward, following the flight of a great 
would creep out into the blackness of the night, 2 crane, Banquo growled. 


“listening with beating heart and quickening } 
‘breath to the cry of the solemn wave-voices. And ‘ 


on these voices there would often mingle songs ; Paul.” 


‘Be quiet, Banquo,’ said the child, in the 
¢ soothing tones of her liquid French. ‘It is only 
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Now Paul Miron was the son of the richest of all } there, deep in his dark eyes; aie, on his 
the small planters around: a big awkward fellow, tongue only the red glow of his swarthy face 
dark after the fashion of the Creoles, kind of; seemed burning them into the ashes of silence, 
heart, and smooth of voice; otherwise a clog— } and Berthe, so white, so calm, seemed heaping ice 
earth-made. With heavy footstep he came shyly ? on his warm heart. How could he let her know, 





towards Berthe, in his hand a red rose. 
«« What is it?’ asked the girl, wonderingly. 
But Paul did not answer. He said only: 


poor honest Paul, that, even as the sunlight brings 
$ forth rich flowers from the dark earth, so her love- 
liness had-drawn from his nature the bloom of love 


the same log, but quite a long way from Berthe.; A crimson sunbeam touched with dying caress 
‘* What is it ?”’ repeated the child. ; the pure pale face of the young girl, and wound 
«What is it?” echoed Paul, awkwardly remov- : ; an aureole about the small queenly bared head. 
ing his great sombrero, while a deep flush spread ; The river glowed like molten gold, a bird flew low 
under his dark skin. ‘It is nothing, Berthe; { overhead, singing gentle notes, and Paul, miser- 
only I saw thee here, and I thought perhaps— { able Paul, sat desperately rolling and unrolling 
that is, it seemed thee might be lonely.” the broad brim of his great hat, letting his fine 
“Lonely? Lonely?” cried the young girl, her black eyes rest veiled under their heavy lids. 
expressive eyes leaving Pau!’s face, to sweep ; The river-breeze blew landward, strong and fresh, 
over the evening scene, all sunlit with long red > sending rippling waves, with a sort of sleepy 
rays, yet shadowed with the creeping shadows of } rhythm, all along the coast-edge. Berthe, quietly 
the coming twilight. ‘1 am never lonely.” ; ; regarding Paul, and Paul regarding his hat, saw 
** But there is no one with thee,” said Paul, ; for the moment naught else; only Banquo pricked 
edging a bit nearer. up his ears, and looked uneasily around, hearing 
“Ah, thou dost not understand, Paul. Thou ; the footsteps of strangers. 
art like my sisters, Pauline and Margot: they } ‘Halloo, Lawrence! Lovers—a pretty couple. 
too think me lonely, when I sit here with Banquo $ Paint the scene, man. ’Twill make your fortune?” 
by the river. But my father—he knows. And The words came crisp and clear on the breath 
sometimes, when Torchette and Molline are at) of the river-breeze. Paul started, ceased rolling 
rest, and there is naught to be done, he will come} the sombrero-brim, lifted his black eyes, and 
and sit With me, or, if not too tired, walk with } looked fiercely towards the strangers. Berthe, 
mié by the edge of the river. Perhaps he may ; too, moved her eyes from Paul. Over her feat- 
tell me stories of old France; but oftener we { ures there rested only a sort of troubled amaze. 
are quite silent.” } Banquo growled ominously. There were two of 
“And—and—it would give me pleasure to walk ‘ them: amateur boatmen, clad in blue sailor-suits, 
with thee, Berthe. Wilt walk now?” asked Paul, ‘and the boat in which they had rowed hither 
moving yet nearer, and bending eagerly forward. ; rested with keel shot far up and deep into the 
“Nay,” said Berthe, in slow puzzled tone. } sanded batture. The man @alled “ Lawrence” 
“Nay, Paul: that is quite different. I am not} answered in muffled tones, yet sauntering near. 
lonely, and Pauline or Margot will walk with } Berthe could see that he wag quietly scanning 
thee.”’ ‘ the group, the two passing quite close on their 
“ It is not Pauline or Margot that I care to walk way to the green levee. 
with, Berthe,” answered he, the flush deepening} “‘ Berthe,”’ whispered Paul, “the one who goes 
till it spread over the bared throat. “See then: } first, the oldest, is thy new landlord.” 
when Conrad Petrot walked with Marie Louchon,} Indeed!” cried the child.gijAh, he is not 
every eve.on the levee yonder, thinkest thou he } Monsieur Dreux. Poor Mons reux !” 
cared to-walk with her sister Constance ?”’ ‘‘ Berthe, we must all die,” said Paul; ‘and 
“Ah, hold, Paul: that again is quite different. } this Monsieur Randolph is very rich. Heavens! 
Conrad was Marie's bien-aimé, and now they are ; thou hast surely seen all the grand mirrors, and 
married.” the fine pictures, and the white statues they have. 
Poor Paul! He, brave enough to meet without } brought hither for the’great house.” & 
quailing, and do battle, if need be, with hosts of “T have not seen them.” 
armed men, felt himself turn coward before the ‘Nor the beautiful demoiselle with the golden 
clear regards of this tender girl. How desper- } hair—Mademoiselle Helen, his daugliter? They 
ately he tried to say: “And why sd different, { say she will have a great dot.” 
Berthe cherie? May not I be thy lover, even } “She is naught to me, Paul.” 
as Conrad was lover to Marie?” Alas, the words; He had come quite close to her by this time, 
would not come. They were there in his heart; the great clumsy honest fellow. 


4 
2 
«* Bon soir, Berthe,”’ and then seated himself on —rich, rare, deep, and tender? 
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« Berthe!”’ 

“Well, Paul?” 

«“ Didst—didst hear what Monsieur Randolph 
gaid—that—that—we were lovers?” 


—_-~ 


( boatmen risked their lives on the dun waters, so 

that Berthe’s batture was yet quite her own. 
The man called Lawrence, almost every eve, in 

the sunset light, walked from his boat to the 


His voice was quite husky now, and all the } greén levee, sauntering slowly past the young girl, 


tlood in his great body seemed beating and 


throbbing on the drums of his ears, and burning } 


under his eyelids. 


| 
| 


and graciously doffing his cap. Tail, and grace- 
ful, and blonde, clad in blue boating-suit, he 
seemed a bit of human life fitted to the fair even- 


«Yes, I heard,” answered Berthe, patting ; ing seene. Once, a party of bright ladies had 


‘Banquo’s white head. 
“And—and—Berthe, could it not be?’ 
“How?” cried the child, pausing in her 
“ earesses to the dog, and looking with wide-open 
eyes full into Paul’s face, all pulsed with shame, 
and fear, and love. And then, before Berthe 
“quite knew what she was doing, she had laughed : 
a sweet silver ripple, yet the harshest tones 
which in all his life had fallen on Paul’s ears 
never hurt and wounded as this laugh, from those 
tendet*rosy lips. 

He waited till the sound had died away— 
‘stunned, I think—then got up slowly, stood a 
moment all limp and sick at heart, with a 
‘despairing gesture tossed away the beautiful red 
on aug softly: ‘‘ Bon soir, Berthe,’’ and so left 


for the young girl, with a wondering look 
pure face she sat there, quite still, in the 
shadows; for the radiance of the evening 
had died away, quite still, till river-mists 
id a haze over the broad batture, and the 
ies came dancing like bright sparks in the 
light fog-smoke. 
i Berthe could not understand that Paul had 
thrown ai her feet the first rose of love. 










Il. 
THE ARTIST. 
"Tr was quite true. Mr. Randolph, the new 
landlord, the heir and the nephew of poor dead 
Monsieur Dreux, had arrived, and had taken 
Possession of the great plantation. From the 
Le Feriére ho up the avenue, could be seen 
the great hou night glowing with light; and 
‘music came softly down the distance, weaved into 


7 





fluttered, butterfly-fashion, towards the small boat 
and the single rower, greeting his arrival with 
merry words, surrounding him in pretty maze, 
and bearing him homeward captive. Tall, regal, 
and crowned with wealth of golden braid, one 
fair girl reigned queen among the lesser beauties. 
Very cold she seemed to Berthe, as the sunlight 
touched the white dress and straight marbled 
features. Somehow, the child thought of a 
certain winter, when northern blasts had frozen 
the raindrops, all the country lay stilled under 
an ice sheet, and the sun, coming forth, had 
played over the white frozen land. 

Next evening, Banquo—naughty Banquo—laid 
in Berthe’s lapa blue cap. The young girl was 
watching the sunset clouds, gathered in unwonted 
splendor of purple and gold. 

**Banquo, Banquo, wicked one, what then 
hast thou done?’’ she cried, feeling the dog’s 
nose against her bare hand. 

Now Banquo stood roguishly wagging his tail, 
breathing, hard with extended tongue, mischief 
gleaming in either eye, and answered with not 
even the whisper of a bark the soft French words 
of his little mistress. 

Berthe, sore distressed, looked around uneasily. 
Yes, her thought was quite correct. There he 
came, the boatman Lawrence, bareheaded, a 
smile in his blue eyes. 

‘‘ Pardon, monsieur,’’ said the young girl, rising 
and walking forward, without embarrassment, 
yet with a certain grace of distant bearing, as she 
extended the blue cap. ‘Pardon, monsieur; 
mon chien, mechant, a prit- votre chapeau.” 

“Mademoiselle,” taking his property, and 
standing uneovered in the red light of the setting 
sun, ‘‘ unfortunately, I do not speak French. You 


tremulous sounds as it swept through quivering $ probably apologize for your dog. The cap*fell 
leaves and trails of gray moss. To Berthe, seated } from my head while fastening the boat, and, but 
‘Put in the starlight beside the river, it sighed a{ for his kindness, might now be floating in the 
Sort of wave-symphony. “Only once, when the} river.”’ 

child walked slowly with her father, shiveringly ; “And I do spick Engleese with so bad an 
‘she whispered : My father, it talks to me, like { accente,’’ answered Berthe, shyly. 


‘the spirit OF the dead—like the spirit of the kind 
‘old man who has left us.” 


There was a deal of company from the great 


‘ 
§ 


‘‘But you understand what I say,’’ persisted 
the boatman. 
“Ah, mais oui, I[comprehend. Mais, mon pere, 


al coming backward and forward. Thanks to } hees Engleese—ah, eet ees pairfecte.”’ 


‘ 


‘the'dangerous undercurrent of the river, but few } 


«And your mother ?”’ 
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* Ma mtre—ah, ma pauvre mére. More bad- 
der than me, monsieur,’’ and little pearls gleamed 
twixt the red lips. 
gret deestress.”’ 


“Did you not always live here?” ventured | 


Lawrence. 

“I? Ah, yes, all my life long; but my ances- 
tores—they are of France; they deed come to 
thees land when the Indiane was here, ‘and all 
was the wild foreste.”’ 

Here Berthe’s soft eyes swept across the river 
to the peaceful half-seen homes on the further 
coast. 

‘*J—I should like to know your name,” 
tured the boatman. 

“My name?’’ again regarding the stranger. 
“Tl m’appelle Berthe Le Feriére.’”’ 

“May I tell you mine?” 

“ Mais surelie, monsieur.”’ 

«Guy Lawrence; and I am cousin to Mr. Ran- 


ven- 


dolph.”’ it,’ 


“Ah, ca!’ said the child, a shadow falling over } 
the fair face.’ 


Lawrence, noting the cloud. 


soir, monsieur.’ 
A pretty bend of the small head, and she had 


“‘Engleese maks for her a} 


nn 


} and family are gone. I am quite alone. All day 
I have worked in my studio—for I am an artist, 
mademoiselle. Inthe evening, I row: the exer 
} cise is! pleasant. But to-day I said: ‘No, I will 
not go to the Dreux plantation. The family are 
away—it is lonely.’ Suddenly I remembered 
you. Then I said: ‘Mademoiselle has a tender 
heart: she will be kind, she will pity my loneli- 
ness, she will talk with me.’ Am I right?” 
“And monsieur ees an artiste ?’’ cried Berthe, 
in low trembling tones, clasping her hands 
unconsciously, and looking with reverence into 


} the face of the speaker. 


‘Monsieur is an artist,’ repeated Lawrence, 
a smile breaking over his handsome face. 

“And monsieur can paint all thees?’’ indi- 
cating, with one graceful sweep of the hand, the 
} surrounding earth and sky. 

“Yes, monsieur can paint all this,” again 
repented Lawrence; ‘only not as nature paints 
’ and here his artist-eye shot fierce glances 
over the tender faces of earth and sky, as if 





\ angry with the nature who defied him. 
You do not know Mr. Randolph?’ queried } } 
: ‘the ardent look ; 
* Non, I do net know Meester Randolph. Bon ; ees, moreovaire, nevaire the same. 


“Ah, mais non,” said Berthe, softly, following 
“that ees not possible. Eet 
Eet ees & 
picture toujours, toujours, mais diffairent—di 

ent toujours. And when the storms com 


turned away, with Banquo bounding by her side. } ciel !—and the lightneengs fly ovaire the watdline. 


Lawrence stood a moment watching the sleader 
figure passing through the shadows and the sun- 
beams stretching low over the level. Then he too 
turned away. 

Next evening, it rained. The drops fell pitter- 
patter on the roof of the brown home, and Berthe 


4 





Ah, non; monsieur can nevaire hope that he may 
paint the come and go, the light and dark.” 
Lawrence did not immediately answer. He 
was watching the play of feature, the flash and 
the die of the girl’s eyes, as the storm and the 
lightning passed before her vivid mind. The 





Scawmpees s 


slept early under the soft lullaby. But the even- } scene was almost pictured on the mobile face. 
ing after—ah, how the breezes swept over the} ‘‘ Does thees mak a grief for monsieur?”’ asked 
fair land, and the flowers, all bathed, breathed Berthe, noting that Lawrence did not speak. 
sweeter aroma, and the sky shone clear in dainti- ; }“Ah, monsieur ees’ gret artiste; mais, certaine- 
est tinges of pink and blue, as if ivory painted. } ’ ment, certainement, he can hope nevaire—eet ees 
Ah, Dieu! but it was lovely to live: and Berthe not possible—that he may paint with the hand 
clapped her hands, ran gayly down the levee-side, ! of the gret Dieu.” And Berthe gazed with ® 
pulled Banquo’s ears, and threw up her arms in } \ sort of questioning awe, as if seeking to know 
ecstasy, and, with the dog bounding beside her, whether the mortal strove to 1 the immortal. 
sped towards the favorite gray throne; then } ‘‘ Nay,” answered Lawrence, hambly, ‘I can- 
paused, stiffening into pretty stateliness. ‘not paint as Jehovah, I desire only to equal 
“Forgive me, mademoiselle,” said Lawrence, } what I have seen.” : 
coming forward. ‘<I have stolen your seat.” «And what ees that, monsieur?”’ tie 
‘‘ Monsieur does mak meestake,” answered the: ‘‘The works of the great masters, into whose 
young girl. ‘‘Thees ees a land for all. I mene, } souls a breath divine has been breathed.” 
notheeng ees for me. There are here mainie logs. Lawrence's face kindled. He had forgotten 
Monsieur may retain the seat,’’ and she turned, »} Berthe—forgotten that his words fell on the 
as if to move onward. — ears of a, little uneducfted Creole 
« But, mademoiselle, you distress me.”’ maiden ; his eyes had passed beyond the child— 


“I-mak a deestress for monsieur?’’ pausing, they were fastened on the glowing sky. 
with a glance of inquiry. { And monsieur has seen these works ?”’ 
My cousin Randolph } 


«Indeed, yes. Listen. The words fell from Berthe’s lips in an eager 
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tremor. They recalled Lawrence. He did not 
As she stood there questioning, 
he regarded with something of amaze the small 
pale face, lit by the great eyes, all glowing with 
wonder and excitement, as if they too were 
ablaze with breathings of divinity. 

“And monsieur has seen these works?’’ she 
repeated, thinking he had not heard. 

« Monsieur has seen these works.” 

« Ren Eetalie ?”’ 

. “Tn Italy.” 

“Ah, ciel!” and then she was silent, standing 
there, with her little labor-hardened hands 
clasped, looking up into the face of Lawrence. 

“Let us sit down,” he said, ‘‘and I will tell 
you about some of these wondrous pictures.” 

Berthe seated herself in silence, and in silence 
listened—listened with her eyes and her soul 
following the clear, slow words. A sort of 
magnetism seemed leading the artist on. He 
spoke simply and deliberately, and Berthe fol- 
lowed. Now she stood with hushed breath, in 
the dark aisles of a great Antwerp cathedral, 
before the sacred altar-piece of the Assumption ; 
now, in rapt ecstasy, before the lovely presence 
of some Madonna; now, with bounding heart 
and rosy smiles, entranced before the bright 
Deauty of a vintage scene—vines, and grapes, 
and peasant groups, and soft lights—a wonder- 
land. And it seemed to Lawrence, that, as he 
wandered from city to city, the light footsteps of 
the little Creole fell in soft pit-pat behind his 
own. The beauty of the child, the beauty of the 
hour, the beauty of the evening—above all, the 
poet-soul of the listener—appealed to all that 
Was artistic in the man’s nature; and there he 
gat, unmindful of the laborers, and the planta- 
tion gangs, and the country-folk passing on the 
high levee beyond, revealing himself to this 
daughter of poverty as he had never revealed 
himself to the sons and daughters of wealth, 
talking earnestly yet simply, till dark shadows 
fell and the fireflies lit their lamps. Then he 
péused suddenly, and looked earnestly into 
Berthe’s face. “She sighed, passed her hand 
over her forehead, glanced ali around as one 
awaking from sleep, and said simply: 

“Monsieur, you took me far, far. Monsieur, I 
tan forget nevaire.”’ : 

“Mademoiselle reminds me of Spain,” said 
Lawrence, “ and—” 

“Mais oui,” interrupted Berthe. ‘Grand- 
maman was a Paredi, and that familie of Spain. 
Mon pire trés souvent—that ees, vairie oftaine— 
talls me ‘ petite grandmaman,’ as my eyes are the 
tyes of madame, sa mere. Monsieur, I must go.” 
_ “Tet me walk with you.” 





“Mais non, monsieur. Banquo and me—we 
go alone toujours. Banquo, Banquo! Pauvre 
chien! Tu es fatigué, n’est ce pas? Again, mon- 
sieur, I thank you. Bon soir,”’ and she flashed 
away through the fireflies. 

Ah, Banquo, Banquo! Truly, what then hast 
thou done? Above the blush and green carpet 
was woveh the web and the woof of a wondrous 
texture, there by the river-side, there in a few 
short summer hours, all sunset-lit, or starlit, or 
moonlit, and the end of the first thread was held 
in thy great mouth. 

For Lawrence, the artist, after that speaking over 
the stolen cap, gazed on the bud-blossom with eyes 
of wondrous admiration, opening the petals softly, 
one by one, seeking to reach the heart and all the 
fragrance of the soul folded within. And in this 
search among the tightly-folded petals, ihe man 
paused often, astonished, bending silent and awe- 
struck pver the lovely tints meeting his keen eye, 
So fair a blossom blooming on the hard soil of 
poverty, so rich a fragrance rising among the weeds 
of a stinted life. For, during the two weeks of the 
Randolph absence, Lawrence had caught glimpses 
of Berthe’s brethren, the roughly-clad bare-footed 
brothers, the brown-armed muscular black-eyed 
sisters, the tall gaunt father seated in the patched 
wagon, driving lean Torchette. And so, to him, 
Berthe became a sphinx, beautiful in her mystery, 
before whom he knelt entranced. 

It was not always of art and pictures that they 
talked, these two. Bit by bit, the simple story 
of Berthe’s life was told in her pretty broken 
English ; bit by bit, Lawrence painted, with rich 
words, Italy and his life in the fair land, some- 
times teaching Berthe’s rosy lips to repeat the 
soft language of the sun. 

One night, a sudden shower sent them, laugh- 
ing and quite drenched, to the shelter of the great 
magnolia standing at the foot of the lane, and 
Lawrence, seeing the flashing beauty of the girl’s 
eyes, said gently : 

*« Little one, the heavens are clouded, yet I see 
two stars.” ; 

And these were pleasant words to Berthe. 

Often the three—Berthe, and Lawrence, and 
Banquo—sought drift-logs lying further up coast, 
among acacia-bushes, raised batture, where shrub- 
bery thrived, the water rarely kissing the green 
sod, or they wandered close to the edge of the 
great river. 

Except to her father, the young girl had not 
spoken of Lawrence. He formed part of that 
other life—that dream-life, which the child lived 
alone, knowing full well that her pretty thoughts 
and fancies would.be rare subject for jest to 
these brothers and sisters of another mold. 
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IIl. 
’ SORROW. 

One morning, Berthe was standing by the fam- 
ily table, busily sorting and tying flowers, when 
the garden gate clicked, and a voice—surely she 
had heard that voice before—rang cold and clear 
through the open door and windows. 4 

‘Ici vien Monsieur Randolph,”’ cried Mere 
Le Feriére, bustling in from the garden. 

The girl peeped out. 

Truly, there came Mr. Randolph, walking 
with her father up the winding pathway, glan- 
cing here and there, taking in all the details of 
the heavily-stocked land, quite as if owner of 
every leaf and twig. Beside him, Pere Le Feriére 
looked very tall, very thin, very sallow, and yet 
his daughter noted with pride the gracious 
courtly manner of the poor tenant, who met the 
rich landlord, ushered him up the wooden steps, 
and into the room where she stood, quite as if 
the brown house were a palace. 

“My wife; my daughter Berthe.”’ 

**Happy to meet you, madam. Don’t let me 
disturb you—don’t let me disturb you. Pretty 
fiowers,’’ and Mr. Randolph picked up a bud, 
dropped it suddenly, and as suddenly took pos- 
session of the rush chair which the good matron 
offered. ‘But I was saying, monsieur, my 
Uncle Dreux left too much to others. I intend 
managing here, as I manage elsewhere, by 
personal supervision. I intend, too, making a 
great many changes; and among others—how- 
ever,” pausing a moment, as if in deep thought, 
‘however, will you be kind enough to let 

me study your lease? Really, mademoiselle,” 
5 turning to Berthe, as the father left the room, 
and contemplating the rich array of flower-ware, 
‘really, you show great taste in the combination 
of colors.” 

‘*Weel monsieur not treenk dese class of 
orange-ceerupe?”’ asked Mére Le Feriére, offer- 
ing a glass of water sweetened by flavorings out of 
the one precious bottle which she had been able 
to make from .the fallen March blossoms. 

“‘Orange-flower syrup? No, thanks, my dear 
madam ; the beverage of your land; but—excuse 
me—abominable stuff, which I never drink.” 

“Alas!” thought the mother, moving off with 
slow dignity, ‘‘ poor Monsieur Dreux, he always 
praised my syrup.” 

‘So this is the lease,”’ taking the paper which 
the tenant offered. ‘‘Umph !—five years—to be 
forfeited only in case of non-payment of rent, at 
the end of three months. And you have lived 
here how long?” 

“Almost twenty-two years. The lease was 


$ 


‘ 


; 


3 the full letter of the law in this case. 





Oe 


sieur sees, also, that there is the privilege of pur- 
chase, at the end of every five years—every lease- 
expiration. Holding this object in view, I have 
done all that I could for the good of the land, 
but,” and here the father sighed, “I have not 
been able to-save. We are a large family.” 

* Yes, I understand,”’ interrupted the landlord, 
uodding his head, and glancing sharply towards 
the doorway, through which could be seen two 
little Le Feriére boys basking in the sunliglit like 
salamanders, while three others beyond kept up 
a series of peepings. “You have been a good 
tenant, have fulfilled all your obligations, have 
yet three years’ lease, but now owe over two 
months’ rent.’ 

Pere Le Feriére did not speak. He bowed 
gravely. 

Berthe, with a pink bud half raised, paused 
in her labors to regard her father. ‘T'wo months’ 
rent owing! Ah, she had not talked much with 
the old father of late days; but now she remem- 
bered he had been sad, he had not sought her in 
the evening walk ; only the night before, she had 
come upon him, seated alone by the hedge, his 
face buried in his hands, and he had drawn her 
close to his bosom, had kissed her forehead, and 
called her his pretty Berthe. Ah, the pauvre 
pere—it was debt, then: debt that was weighing 
him down. Her fingers were very busy, but the 
mind was far away; the flowers were fulling 
together of themselves—pinks and reds cheek by 
cheek, cream-white and snow-white—it did not 
matter. 

“How? You say you have often owed my 
Uncle Dreux six months’ rent? Now, monsieur, 
this is all nonsense. Understand that my Uncle 
Dreux was one man, I another, and that business 
is business, and that I hold you responsible to 
Moreover, 
I will be frank. 1 have said that the plantation 
is to be improved, and it is my desire to do away 
with the buildings on this lane. I cannot under 
stand what my Uncle Dreux meant by sticking 
these cabins all along in view of the chateau. 
Poor taste—very. I desire to exténd and beau- 
tify, making a park with winding roads. You 
understand, Monsieur Le Feriére: I shall be 
very glad, under any pretext, to break that 
lease. Three years is a long time to wait, and— 
but you understand.” 

“TI understand,” answered the tenant, with 
quiet dignity. 

«‘ These business-matters are very unpleasant— 
very. Now, in case of my assuming contro! of 
this little place—let me see,” and here Mr. Ran- 
dolph puckered his white brow, as if in deep 


renewed in the same form every five years. Mon- ; thought; “let me see—there is another spot of 
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Jand, vacant at present, much nearer the swamp. 
J should not like to turn an old tenant quite 

«J shall not need your clemency, Monsieur 
Randolph,” interrupted Pere Le Feriére. 

Again the clear metallic woiee rang on the air. 
Ah, heavens! would the man never stop talking? 
And Berthe turned to looky beheld her mother, 
pale and anxious, leaning against the doorway 
between the two rooms; beheld also Margot and 
Pauline staring through, anger and amaze in 
their black eyes; beheld the five little Le Feriére 
boys, all grouped up round the steps, gazing at 
the stranger, with terror stamped on their dark 
faces; then she looked down at the gentle flowers, 


. and picked up the velvet roses as if seeking rest 


in their softness. 

“You have indeed a large family,” said Mr. 
Randolph, actually twisting .ound in his chair, 
and regarding the half-hidden daughters and the 
two elder boys, Eugene and Frangois, who at this 
moment broke through the group, bringing in 
baskets of evergreen. ‘‘ Bless my soul, ten olive- 
branches. Haven’t I seen you before?’’ turning 
graciously to Berthe. 

“Mais oui, monsieur,’’ answered the girl, lift- 
ing her sweet eyes. 

“Qn the batture yonder: and you were not 
alone. An admirable young man, that Paul 
Miron. A lover? Nay, never blush.” 


” 





But Berthe stood blushing as red as her roses. 


“Monsieur maks one gret meestake. Paul } 


Miron.ees to me naught.” 

“My daughter is too young to think of lovers,”’ 
said the father, with the quiet dignity which his 
daughter loved. ~ 

“Yes, yes; that is what we all think, we 
parents,” chuckled Mr. Randolph. <‘ But really, 
this is a very comely family. How do you lodge 
them all? Why, the house is a bird’s-nest,” and 
he looked sharply round the ceiling and the 
walls, then uttered an exclamation of amazement, 
Sprang from the rush chair, and stood with his 
eyes fixed on the marble crucifix. 

“Extraordinary! Beautiful! Beautiful! Does 
it belong to you, monsieur ?”’ 

“It is an heirloom of my family—rather of 
my mother’s family. She was a Paredi of Spain,” 
answered Pere Le Feriére, rising, and standing 
beside Mr. Randolph. 

“The carving is exquisite. Never saw any- 
thing more delicate. The expression of that face 
—the suffering—the gentleness—it is almost as 
if the spirit was hovering over those features. 
Just the death-agony and the glory of release 
combined. And it belongs to you, monsieur?”’ 

“To my daughter Berthe, the grandmother's 





god-child and namesake. It was a death-bed 
bequest.” 

“Ah, indeed; A beautiful ancient piece of 
work. Really, the more I look, the greater the 
beauties. It is faultless—absolutely faultless. 
What is the age?” 

**More than three hundred years.’ 

“And the history?” 

““My children will tell you,” laying a hand 
on the head of the little Henri, who had toddled 
up to his father. ‘My children will tell you: 
the history is.without end. That crucifix has 
passed through fire and siege, shipwreck and 
famine, war and peace.” 

“Truly, a remarkable possession. Colored, 
too—tinted rather—after the fashion of the Greek 
marbles. I must send an artist—my cousin, Guy 
Lawrence—to see this work: of course, with your 
permission.”’ 

Monsieur Le Feriére bowed. 

« By the way, your daughter there—the little 
flower-girl—is no stranger to Lawrence,’ and he 
turned to fix his keen eyes on the young girl. 

Again Berthe, among her roses, blushed. 

‘‘He says,” continued Mr. Randolph, “that 
she is a picture in herself. And so, my dear, 
you own this beautiful crucifix? I suppose you 
would not be willing to part with it?” 

“Part weeth eet?” 

“Yes, sell it—sell it for a good round sum. 
Two hundred dollars I will give you myself. cash. 
To be frank: we are not Romanists, but my 
daughter has conceived the idea of renovating 
the old chapel-room. I have obtained sacred 
pictures, and a marble statue of the Virgin, all 
selected with taste, but have not been able to find 
a crucifix which pleases me. This is just what I 
want. ‘Will you sell it?” 

‘* Sell eet ? Sell my erucifix? Sell eet, sell eet?’’ 
cried Berthe, in her soft broken English, the great 
beautiful eyes distending with horror, the little 
hands falling prone among the flowers. 

A low murmur arose amongst the assembled 
children. They moved uneasily, even Pauline 
and Margot creeping forth from their hiding. 
What? This man—this stranger—would take 
both home and altar? 

“Well, well,” ejaculated Mr. Randolph, shrug- 
ging his shoulders, and looking with something 
of surprise at the indignant dark faces of the 
family, ‘it is only a proposition—which you 
refuse, eh ?”’ 

‘Speak, my daughter,” interposed the father. 

“‘Monsieur Randolph cannot expect that we 
sell our altaire,” said Berthe, softly, secing that 
he awaited an answer. 

“And why ?”’ persisted the landlord. 
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“Why? Ah, monsieur, all my life long, each { I do remembaire eet, the first maimorie of life, 
day, my eyes opaine, there een my bed,” and the } there against the brown wall, weeth a sunbeam on 
young girl pointed to a little cot by the open } the head, like an all-red glorie. And when I die, 
vine-clad window, ‘and see the Christ face. Ect } eet ees my hope that I may see the brown wall, 
would be triste to awake and to find but the} and the sun-glorie about the dear head, as eet 
brown wall. Each night, I lay flowaires at the } comes now een myibien, the first maimorie and 
feet of my Christ. Shall I lay my flowaires } the last maimoried’ ss» 
where there ees naught? ef the leetell ‘ones} “Tut, tut, Ma@dembiselle Berthe,” cried the 
are weeckaide—Paul, more than all, hot een ees } landlord, with a smile intended to be highly pro- 
tempaire—where may we send heem to rest and } pitiatory; ‘ Paul Miron is able to give pale silk, 
to become good, eef you tak away our Christ? { and, for that matter, a marble plaque too, to 
Toujours, toujours, He mak for them a gret { those bright eyes. Yes, yes, I know}; Paul Miron 
calm, while they stand and look above. And {is naught, only that blush tells a different tale, 
when the weentaire weel arrive, and the cold weel ; Really, Monsieur Le Feriére, you are, after all, 
shut us een at night, and we weel seet there beside {a rich man,” and Mr. Randolph’s eyes passed 
the arth and the gret fire, and mon pre weel tell } expressively from Berthe to. the crucifix. “Ah, 
to us the histoire he knows of the war, and the } well, I must be going. Good-morning, madam; 
fameene, and the wataire, through which our ; good-morning, young ladies and children. Beau- 
Christ has come, teel He ees here een our poor { tiful! Exquisite!’ and Mr. Randolph turned, as 
home, to mak us happie—ah, monsieur, how, ; he passed through the doorway, throwing a fare- 
how then shall we leeft our regards, and find that ; well longing glance.at the exquisite bit of carving; 
He ees gone? Non, Monsieur Randolph,’’ and ; and then, with his tenant beside him, passed down 
here Berthe shook her lovely head; ‘non, Mon- ; the winding path. 
sieur Randolph; eet ees not possible.” As the tones of his voice died in the distance, 

“ Well, well, Mademoiselle Berthe,’’ exclaimed ; murmurs arose, that grew louder and louder, till 
Mr. Randolph, who had listened in a sort of {the little brown house buzzed like a beehive. 
dumb surprise to this heart-eloquence, ‘‘ you talk Berthe only was silent; but, seeing the father 
very prettily. It is a pity, though, that you can- enter with the cloud on his furrowed brow, she 
not rest that dark cross on white or gold. An ; took from her flowers a pale lily, and placed it 
oval marble plaque, now—eh, monsieur ?”’ baa beneath the crucifix. 





He was again studying the crucifix. And this was the blossom of sorrow, which 
*« [remember it first,”’ said the tenant, ‘‘ resting { Berthe had laid, like a beautiful prayer, symboli- 

on pale-blue silk.” ‘ cally, as it were, at the feet of the Saviour. 
“And I,” said Berthe, from among her flowers, 3 [T0 BE CONCLUDED. ] 





MY MOTHER’S GRAVE. 





BY LIZZIE K. ROBERTSON. 





My mem'ry wanders far to-night, Above thy grave may bright-winged birds 
Across the ocean wave, Send forth their clear notes strong 
') To scenes of early childhood’s years— Till dale and hill re-echo far 
- Antd to my mother’s grave. With trill and pleasant song. 
Oft in my dreams I stand beside 
Her grave beneath the tree, How swiftly time has passed away! 


And see her well-remembered form, 
More dear than all to me. 


His stamp is on my brow ; 
Yet, mother, all thy early love 


AAA 


I cannot linger ‘neath the boughs, And prayers are cherished now. 
Where thou art resting, love ; With deepest longings I have yearned 
The wide deep ocean rolls between— To see thy face once more— 
But I can look above. To hold thy hand, to kiss thy brow: 


Alas! those joys are o’er. 
Oh! mother, may the summer breeze 





Blow gently o'er thy tomb, 2 And yet the memory of thy prayers, 
And all the flowers of early spring Like beacons o’er the sea, 
Fling forth their fragrant bloom. Still lights for me the narrow path 


That leads to heaven and thee. 


t 
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MR. TIDEMORE’S 


SPECULATION. 





BY ALICE MAUDE EWELL. 





Tus Preenes lived in one of those large decay- 
ing ramshackle old houses, scattered here and 
there throughout the lower counties of Virginia, 
whose original owners have either died or been 
driven away by poverty, making room on the 
worn-out soil for another class of iletals: | 
There was a peculiar air of sadness about this 
house, a vast extent of shingle-roof and rotting } 
weather-boarding, a sort of stare in the blank 
ourtainless windows, like eyes that could not 
shut, looking drearily away over the marshes 
to the slow-creeping river. Has not every house 
an expression—an inner presence—of its own? 
—nay more, a soul looking out of its windows? 
This one seemed grieving over a too-long exist- 
ence, while even its old friends, the trees around, 
were dying off one by one, in sympathy with it. 

Home to this cheerless mansion came Mr. Dolly 
Preene, one hot afternoon in May, and after 
looking through several rooms for the rest of his 
family, went out and found them in the garden. 
This garden was, like the house, large and ram- 
bling. There were suggestions of old-time walks 
and squares about it; there were broken lines 
of currant and raspberry bushes; and there were 
the remains of a summer-house in the centre. 
But now only one corner was cultivated—a patch 
of scanty vegetables: and there Mrs. Preene was 
found, busily hoeing onions, while two sickly- 
looking children were playing under a quince-tree } 
near by. Mr. Preene took a seat on the grass 
beside them, and calmly watched the hoeing till } 
his wife reached the end of a row, then called: 

“Ailse |’’ 

Iwpell the name, perhaps a corruption of the 
old English Elsie, just as it was pronounced. 

“Ailse,” he said, “come long this way—I want 
ter tell yo’ sumthin’.”’ 

The wife came, swinging her implement in 
oe hand, and pulling off her sun-bonnet with 
the other: came’ a slow-stepping grace and 
dignity of m which we call queenly, and 
which some queens would give almost their 








Mr. Dolly Preene, with slim boyish figure, 
sickly complexion, weak mouth, shallow shifting 
pale-blue eyes, ever vacantly smiling, looked up. 

‘*Heah yo’ is er-choppin’ an’ er-choppin’, ez 
if inguns wuz life an’ death,’’ he said, in a would- 
be facetious tone; ‘‘an’ thar [ hez been er-carryin’ 
on transakshuns with Mr. Tidemo’, an’ sev’ral 
gent’men, an’ come now ter consult with yo’.”’ 

“What's the use o’ comin’ er consultin’, if 
the transact’s a’ready done?” she asked, with 
no sign of curiosity on her face. 

Mr. Preene, somewhat miffed, exclaimed: 

“Well, don’t yo’ want ter hear nothin’ ?” 

“Oh, go gn an’ tell it. I reckon I kin listen, 
if ’t will ease yo’ min’,” sarcastically. 

He began, with effective slowness : 

*‘ Well then, me, an’ Tom Tidemo’, and Doct’r 
Hil’ard, an’ that other doct’r—the young one 
from the lo’t-house—an’ Jack Hawly, ’s, all been 
havin’ my life insho’d.”’ 

“Yo’ life what? An’ what yo’ talkin’ ’bout. 
now ?”’ with sudden startled interest. 

‘Sho’ ’nuff—I forgot; don’t reckon yo’ ever 
heern tell of it befo’,” said Mr. Preene, patron- 
izingly, and began an explanation that would 
have vastly amused Mr. Jack Hawly, the life- 
insurance agent, if he had heard it. 

Mr. Preene’s mistakes, however, were lost on 
his wife; but she comprehended that some ready 
money must be forthcoming. 

“Look heah, Doll Prin,’ she said, at last, 
‘‘where’d yo’ git money ter lay out in sich 
foolishin’ ez that?” 

Mr. Preene was here fain to admit that he 
had no money, and that his life had been insured 
by Mr. Tidemore for that gentleman’s benefit. 

She frowned heavily, and asked : 

“An’ what good Il that do yo’ an’ yo’s2” 

** Well, the fac’ is, it’s Mister Tidemo’s y. 
lashun,”’ with eager uneasiness. “He aské@ me 
fa’r an’ squa’r, an’ I hadn’t nothin’ agin it; fo’ 
yo’ see, Ailse, I owed ’im er little pile, an’ nary 
cent ter pay it. An’ he sez ter me, sez he: ‘I'll 


’ 


crowns to possess. She was tall, large, splendidly } let yo’ off on that, an’ I'll give yo’ work when yo’ 
proportioned, from her bare dusty feet to her } wants it; an’ if yo’re took sick, I’ll see yo’ don’t 
finely-set head. A lifetime of drudgery had not ; die fo’ wantin’ er doct’r,’ sez he. Er right good 
bowed her back, nor had years of semi-starvation } barg’n, pears ter me; an’ I ’greed ter ’commodate 


quenched the lustre of her eyes. 


"im. What yo’ say bout it, ole woman? Reckon 


“Well?” she said, in a rich, strong, low-pitched } my chance o’ livin’’s good ez his’n.” 
She eyed him silently ; after awhile, she said: 
(158) 


Voice. 


‘ 


6y 


“4, Ritional soft spot, supposed to be in every heart, } the benighted hard-headed poor devils on earth, 
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**So yo’ sol’ yo'se’f, body an’ soul, fo’ sich 5 was not entirely wanting in his. And yet Mr. 
dog’s fayvo’s é them?” Tidemore’s honor passed current among other 
* Whar’ S any sellin’? An’ what's er-goin’ ter } men, and he always stuck to his promises, good or 
hurt merr"d like’ter know?’’ says Mr. Preene, } bad. Such successful treaties did he make with that 
scowling, as much as he could. conscience of his, that it hardly ever disturbed 
The woman went on: him; but sometimes it laid claim to a small tribute, 

‘‘ Befo’ this, thar wuz two or three ter wish } and such a‘claim did it bring forward, when, one 
yo’ alive, an’ nobody ter positive wish yo’ dead. } day, by accident, Mr. Tidemore heard that Dolly 
Now, thar’s one ez’ll be sho’ ter wish yo’ dead. ; Preene was sick. This piece of news gave 
Can’t yo’ see that?’ him an uncomfortable twinge. It was not 

‘An’ will his wishin’ make me die any mo’ > the first time that he had gotten out a grave- 
sooner, yo’ hard-head?’’ was the angry reply. ? yard insurance-policy, and each venture of the 
‘Yo’ never had no min’, Ailse, fo’ nothin’ but} kind had proved singularly lucky. Death had 
yo’ garden, an’ yo’ lookin’ an’ takin’ keer. I} played kindly into his hands. But, after all, 
did’n look fo’ yo’ ter understan’, nohow.” it was an ugly way of making money. 

‘* My takin’ keer has fed mouths yo’ fiddlin’ I have said that Mr. Tidemore was not squeam- 
never helped ter fill,” said his wife, sharply ; “all } ish, but even he was conscious of that ugliness. 
the notice high-up folks use’ ter give yo’ playin’ Without stopping to analyze his motive, he gave 
an’ yo’ smartness never paid fo’ er meal of vittles } orders that the Preenes should be sent a donation 
yet, I reckon.” of corn-meal and bacon, which Mr. Tidemore con- 

The man’s face fell; it was indeed true. He} sidered a proper staple of food for them, and all 
was, after all, rather a favorable specimen of his > others of their class and kind. 
class; but the turn for fiddling, and that general } Meeting Doctor Hilyard in the road, that morn- 
‘¢smartness’’ of which she spoke, had failed to} ing, while taking a ride, Mr. Tidemore requested 
raise him out of it, or even out of want. him to call on Dolly Preene. 

Preeently Mrs. Preene asked: ‘An’ what did } ‘The man we examined for the health certifi- 
them doct’rs hev ter do wi’ you?” He launched, } cate?’ laughed the doctor. “Want me to make 
in reply, into a glib account of the examination, } your money sure—eh ?” 

, which had proved the soundness of his heart and; ‘Well, you see, it’s just this. I don’t want 
lungs, of the. pulse-feeling, the ‘“‘ heaps o’ ques- } him, or anybody, under the circumstances, to die 
tins” asked.-him, the paper drawn up, and ; of neglect before my eyes. You understand? Of 
signed by both of them. When he was through, } course I'll pay your bill.” 
she said, with dark emphasis: “I’ve heern 0’ When he went home, some time later, he heard 





spells” an’ conjurin’ befo’—an’ black ways o’ ; the astounding fact that the meal and bacon had 
makin’ money, ter passel out ’mongst them ez} been refused. Presently came Doctor Hilyard 
is in. ee secret. Take keer 0’ yo’se’f, is all 1; for an evening chat. 

kin say.” ‘Hello! Tidemore,”’ were his very first words, 

It was a hot summer that year—the hottest in ‘‘what do you think? I didn’t see that man— 
half a century, so said old graybéards of seventy- } ah, what’s his name? The woman ordered me 
five. June, July, and August passed languidly by, } > off, when I told her you sent me. By George! 
and September's scorching breath drank of the} but she’s a beauty, and a Tartar.. She towered 
various little creeks and branches that crawled into} above me in the doorway—in a high-tragedy 
the river hereabouts.° More and more sluggishly } attitude, you know, and with that old house for a 
they ran, and the subtle miasmal influence, which } suitable background ; and I never felt so mean 
sometiniés wrought such deadly effects, feeding } in my life: about knee-high to a lame duck.” 
on tiie mud and slime of these dank watercourses,; ‘‘ What’s the idiot driving at?”’ asked Mr. Tide- 

inland, flourished, gathered strength. more, with 'a frown. 

Mr. Thomas Tidemore was a stout red-faced; ‘By George!’’ stifling his laughter, “that’s the 
gray-haired gray-mustached gentleman of forty-} best. part of it. As faras I can make out, she 
five or fifty : the last descendant of one of the “old } accused you, and all of us, of plotting against the 
families,” that had once formed a majority in his } fellow’s life. Said we'd laid a spell on him— 
neighborhood. Proud—in his own peculiar way— ‘conjured’ him, she said. Ah-ha-ha!” 
reckless, harsh-tempered, given to various forms} Mr. Tidemore’s scowl grew blacker than even 
of gambling, prodigal yet mercenary, and some-} the: occasion would seem to warrant. 
what unscrupulous as to his ways of getting} ‘‘Pshaw! the woman’s a fool,” he said, curtly, 
money, it still remained to be proved if the tra-} adding, as he leisurely filled his pipe: “Of all 
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these pedple about here take the lead. As for 
‘their belief in witchcraft and that sort of thing, 
“why, that’s their religion, their confession of faith 
in another world.” 

“Look here, Tidemore,” said the doctor, quite 
seriously, ‘‘ you know I don’t like that kind of 
thing, such ways of making money. I told you 
so at first. But, letting that alone—the woman's 
a simpleton, of course—don’t you think that the 
man Preene’s position with regard to you would 
call up some queer fancies—would have rather 
a curious effect on his mind? Just think of it 


» now. Put yourself in his place, you know—eh?”’ 


“T’ve never happened to speculate on the 
peculiar psychological effect that certain positions 
might have on Mr. Adolphus Preene—or his wife 
either,” replied the other, in his most intolerant 
tone; whereupon Doctor Hilyard, with another 
laugh, dropped the subject. 

A day or two after this, old Doctor Starke— 
who had had nothing to do with the transaction 
between Dolly and Mr. Tidemore—¢alled at’ the 
Preenes’. Ailse had known him all her life, and 
gotten many a kind nod and word of greeting 
from the white-headed old gentleman. She went 
to meet him humbly at the door. 

“Heard yo’ husband was sick, an’ thought I'd 
drop in an’ see. Always liked Dolly,’’ said he.’ 

Her eyes spoke her thanks for such unlooked- 
for charity. The sick man proved not by any 
Means in danger, but. weak, and -with a low 
Temittent fever. 

“Humph! malaria,” grunted the doctor, as he 
examined his patient. ‘Too much runnin’ about 
of nights; an’ living on trash, too, I reckon.” 

Leaving medicine, he promised to call again 
the next day. When he did so, he took from his 
pocket, and laid on a table in the sick-room, a 
bottle of beef-extract, a package of arrowroot, 
and a dozen lemons. “Something to suit his 
appetite an’ keep up his strength,”’ he remarked. 

Dolly’s eyes sparkled, and his wife looked 
gratitude for a moment: then suspicion arose. 

“Did Mister Tidemo’ sen’ yo’ heah? Does his 
money pay fo’ them things ?’’ she asked, sharply. 

“Hey—what?” says the doctor, corifusedly. 
“Don’t be a goose, Ailsy. I told you I came—” 

“Does Mister Tidemo’s money pay fo’ it ?”’ 

Attempting to evade the question, he let it out 
that‘Mr. Tidemore had sent him. 

“Yo? fooled me,”’ she cried; ‘‘ yo’ fooled me, 
yo wicked ole-man. If I’d knowed it, I’d seen 
yo’ dead ’fo’ yo’ foot crossed my do’-sill.”’ 

“What's the matter with you?” said the 
doctor, angrily. 

The poor soul burst out with her accusations 
‘‘gainst Mr. Tidemore. 

Vou. LXXXVI.—10, 














««Pshaw,” he said, laughing, when she paused, 
you've lost yo’ senses, girl. ‘om Tidemore 
don’t want to hurt yo’ husband, nor yo’ neither. 
What yo’ talkin’ about ?”’ 

“So I tole her,” spoke Dolly Preene, from the 
bed; “‘but Ailse is sich er hard-head. I ain’t 
*feered of Tidemo’. I tells her’twuz er ’gree- 
ment, fa’r an’ squa’r.” 

‘‘An’ look here,” says the doctor, getting angry 
again, ‘do yo’ suppose I’d mix myself up with 
any underhand doin’s—hey? Do yo’ suppose, 
woman ’’—louder and louder—*“ that I'd take any 
man’s money to put another man out of the way?” 

“T didn’t say that, doct’r. I wuzn’t er 
thinkin’ like that ’bout yo’,”’ she interrupted. 
** But, don’t yo’ see, the spell kin work thro’ an’ 
thro’; an’ I don’t want nothin’ fo’ Dolly ez his 
money pays for—can’t yo’ see?”’ 

‘*No, I don’t see; an’ I shan’t bother myself 
to come again. Infernal foolishness,” snapped 
the old gentleman, and walked out of the house 
in high dudgeon. - 

She followed him, with sudden humbleness of 
manner. ‘ Doct’r,’’ her face working, ‘‘if yo'll 
keep on er-comin’, off an’ on, I'll pay yo’, sho’ 
ez I am standin’ here. I haven’t no money—yo’ 
know that—but I'd work till I dropped, ter pay 
yo’; an’ if yo’ gits Dolly up agin—” ‘ 

‘‘Pshaw, pshaw; I’ve had enough of such 
promises before. Don’t want any more of ’em,”’ 
was his reply, as he rode off, giving his horse a 
sharp cut: for the thought of losing some of Mr. 
Tidemore’s ready money filled him with irritation. 
A glance at the woman’s face might have softened 
his kind ola heart, if he had looked that way. 

The things he had brought with him were left 
forgotten, till Mrs. Preene went back into the 
sick-room. She took them all, and; leaning from 
the window, threw them, in spite of Dolly’s 
fretful protest, out into some tall weeds. 

“Is yo’ goin’ ter set me crazy with yo’ fool- 
ishin’?’’ groaned poor Dolly, dolefully. Yet her 
constant harping on the idea she had. taken up 
had its effect on him; and his sickness was aggra- 
vated by the struggle between belief in her words 
—hinting a vague fear of he knew not what—and 
ill-humor at the loss of those benefits which Mr. 
Tidemore’s peculiar sense of justice would have 
granted. His shallow childish nature fell short 
of comprehending the finer instincts of hers; he 
could not scale the heights of her pride, or 
fathom the depths of her devotion, or realize 
that he was a millstone around the neck of that 
pride, and all unworthy of that devotion. 

Mr. Jack Hawly, life-insurance agent, and 
genera] speculator in a small way, was sitting 
under the shade of his front-porch, comfortably 
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enjoying a rocking-chair, the county newspaper, 
and a glass. of cool drink, which, between sips, 
rested on a table at his elbow. If Mr, Hawly 
had ever thought of putting his life-motto into 
a worded hems 4 would probably have been: 

‘Make money.” 
were as india-rubber, his prudence was great, : 
and he had never followed this end through any } 
yery dangerous rascality. For the rest of my } 
description, his manners were effusive, his person 


good-looking, expansive, and well-clothed. Mr. ; man, with a grin. 
; liteness will reach his tender heart. 
; but ‘ 


Tidemore, who could sneer, once pronounced him 
“a pretty good imitation of a gentleman” 


Yet though his principles ; if in appealing protest to that God. 


The woman’s look was an imprecation. “You,” 
she said, and paused panting. ‘You all laughs 
at'me—you all—but God’ll pay you back. ’Tain’t 
on’y for rich folks he keers. He'll pay you 
¢ back.’’ She looked upward and lifted her hand ag 
‘Oh, can’t 
: yo’ see this—don’t yo’ see their wicked doin’s?” 
she cried; I sees ‘im erdyin’ befo’ my eyes, 
an’ they all laughs at me—they laughs.” 

‘* Better go to Mr. Tidemore, madum,’’ said the 
‘“‘P’raps your winning per- 
P’raps you 


can fix it up all eerene. He’s such a mild and 


then Mr. Tidemore always saw him at his best. § gentle one, he is—go to Tidemore.”’ 


Suddenly, Mr. Hawly, looking down the road ; 


in front, perceived a woman approaching. She } liever go ter the ole Satan hisse’f.”’ 


came slowly in at the gate, 
** My name’s Ailse Prin, 


*Dolphus Prin’s my 


“Ter Mr. Tidemo’?’’ she cried, fiercely. “I'd 


‘Then you can go to one of ’em, whichsomever 
you choose, and quit pestering me with this here 


husban’,’’ she said, panting a little, and darkly } nonsense,” was the brutal answer, as Mr. Jack 


flushed after her tramp of three miles. 

‘*Happy to see you, madum; very set up, I 
ashore you,” with a profound: bow, whose mock- 
ery was lost upon her. ‘Take a cha—a seat, 
madum.”’ There was no empty chair. 


Hawly returned to his paper, and Mrs. Preene 
started to drag her tired limbs and sick despairing 
heart back the way she came. 

About the last of September, the twilight, one 


Mrs. } evening, found Mr. Tidemore reclining at ease, on - 


Preene looked at the steps, where she might have ? a lounge in his sitting-room. The house was on a 


taken a seat, but remained standing. 

“To what may I attribit the honor of this visit, 
madum ?”’ said Mr. Hawly, taking a sip from his 
glass. She drew her breath hard, with her great 
grave eyes fixed on his face, finally bursting out: 

“I come ter ask yo’—ter see yo’ ‘bout—I 
want yo’ ter gimme them papers yo’ drawed up 
when yo’ an’ Mister Tidemo’ an’ all laid that 
spell agin my husban’; that conjurin’ spell w’at’s 
workin’ on ’im now, an’ killin’ ’im too. 
that paper whar my husban’ put ’is mark—I 


want yo’ ter lemme have it—thar!” 


The man stared a moment, then rather ostenta- } 
“Re’ly, madum, } 
; upon him out of the dark, and the next moment 
‘ taxed all his strength. 


tiously repressing a laugh, said : 
I am distressed not to oblige a lady, and sich a 
reas’nable little request, too—but—’’ He shook 
his head, and snickered audibly. 


‘I want them papers—yo’ hear,”’ she repeated. } knife, which had slightly gashed his arm. 
> could not see who it was, but the form in his 
; grasp felt strangely soft and flexile. Once during 


“Look a here, did your husband send you 
here?”’ he asked. 

No,”’ she cried, sharply ; ‘‘he won’t lis’en, or } 
b’lieve what I says. W’at’s the use talkin’ ter } 


’im, when he can’t understan’? ’Twasn’t on’y } 





I want } 
} be good—where was her sweet soul now? If 


breezy hill, and a draft stirred pleasantly through 
the room, The day was the anniversary of 
Mr. Tidemore’s wedding-day, twenty-seven years 
ago; and as he lay there thinking, while the room 
inside grew blacker and the gray squares of open 
windows more perceptibly outlined, a most unfre- 
quent heart-softness crept over him, ‘Ah!’ so 
his thoughts ran, ‘that soft pretty little wife, 
who said her prayers and read the Bible, night and 
morning, who begged him, when she lay dying, to 


she could come back now, would she reproach him 
with that slighted prayer, would she—”’ 
Suddenly, without warning, someone sprang 


Desperately he clutched 
his assailant, and tried to get possession of the 
He 


‘ the scuffle a fold of drapery clung round ‘his 
} knee, though he did not much notice this till 
\ afterward. An open door, near at hand, led 


his body yo’ struck, but his min’ too—with yo’ } down two or three steps into the adjoining room. 


tricks, you !”’ 


ping his knee. 
See here, ‘tain’t no use my explaining to you, 
though. TI can’t give you that paper, anyhow— 
and if [ could, ’twouldn’t help your man’s gittin’ 
well any sooner. Do you want it for a plaster? 
‘he-he-he |” 


' Just as he caught hold of the knife, gashing his 
“Ho-ho-ho !" roared Mr. Jack Hawly, slap- | 
“Tf this here ain't rich—weil! } 


fingers and wrist as he did so, Mr. Tidemore 
stumbled backward and fell through the doorway, 
dragging his assailant after him. The next 
moment a stream of blood gushed down, wetting 
him to the skin. 

There had been no word or outery before. 
But now, as he dragged himself from under bis 


\ 
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foe, there was a groan of despairing baffled rage, ; death in her gaze. Dolly Preene was bending 
then silence. over her, startled for the while out of his sickness, 

His first impulse was to get a light. But in’ the} and whimpering childishly. 
darkness, and with his wounded nervous hands, } te Yo’—”’ she gasped, smiling feebly at sight of 
this was not quickly done. Succeeding at last, | ‘him, “ an’ yo’ is well agin a ‘ready ? I knowed 
he set the lamp on a chair, and went to the ‘ *twas on’y that—I knowed ’twas o’ny yo’ life or 
figure, lying huddled up where he had pushed it. , ‘his’n. Why,” with a startled shudder, “ why, I 

«My God !’”’ he cried, aloud, “it’s a woman— ; was hurted too! Oh, me! I ’member—ah-h.” 
Ailsy Preene |” + She closed her eyes with a moan. Presently 

The hard: strong bold man grew sick with ; she spoke again. ‘I don’t reckon God’ll be 
horror and something very like fear. Fora minute ‘hard on me—if he knows why—the reas’n I 
he wandered aimlessly about the room, feeling ; done it. They say He knows ‘bout ev erything-— 
his way as if still in darkness. He picked up, ; I don’t reckon He'll be hard—on—ime.” 
and threw down again, the knife, which had/ But Doctor Hilyard was wrong. The woman 
fallen when he struggled to his feet. It was a lived, though it was a week before she was out 
table-knife, which had been carefully sharpened. ; of danger, and more than a month before she left 

Presently, collecting his senses, he went to the ; Mr. Tidemore’s house: during which time she 
window, and called till every servant on the ‘ learned to repent of her attempted crime, which, 
place came running to see if the house was on {im the confusion of her faculties at first, she 
fire, or there was some othef equally enjoyable actually thought, as we have seen, she bad com- 
excitement and horror in store. In less than five / mitted. She also found out that Mr. Tidemore’s 
minutes, aman had been sent for Doctor Hilyard, ¢ heart was not all of stone, nor his designs as black 
and to teil Dolly Preene. é {as her own ignorance had painted. 

The woman was unconscious, and did not move { There was no doubt, either, that the affair made 
or groan, as Mr. Tidemore lifted and laid her {a change on Mr. Tidemore. He withdrew the 
on the lounge, in the sitting-room. There was a { unlucky insurance-policy, and entered into no 
deep cut just above her left breast, deep and ‘more such schemes for money-making. 
ugly enough to be fatal, at which he gazed with Thus, for all of them, began a new and better 
a curious shuddering fascination. life, Out of the ugly slough of evil, grew up 

Soon came the doctor—excited, curious, horror- } and blossomed a snow-white lily of good. 
stricken—and applied all his remedies, but in I will not try to explain why Mr. Tidemorg 
vain. “Don’t think she'll get over it,”’ he said ; ; should have taken upon himself, after that time, 
“not that the wound is inevitably fatal, but there {to do so much for the Preenes: sending the 
seems to have been a terrible shock, you know. As { children to school, giving the sickly mother—for 
if her stock of vitality had been wasted—used ‘ she was never strong again—more of food and 
right up, all at once—every nerve strained to its ; raiment than her pride was always ready to 
utmost, and snapped off short. Pity! I’m mighty { receive, and hardly even refusing a favor to 
sorry it’s happened. She must have gone crazy ; poor idle foolish Dolly, who, we may be sure, 
over that—I mean—ah, I’m sorry anyhow.”’ ‘was not loth to benefit by the hold he soon 

About midnight the wounded woman opened ‘learned that he had somehow gotten on the 
her eyes. But there was no remorse, no fear of ' other's charity. 





VIOLETS. 


BY FANNIE ISABELLE SHERRICK., 

Fancy quaint comes near to whisper Though we listen for their music; 
In my ear this haunting thought: But a gentle perfumed sigh 

Violets are strains of music Greets the wind that sweeps them by. 
Into being strangely wrought 

By the gifted hund of Nature. Nothing dies—so Nature gathers 
Nothing dies—so music swells All the treasures long gone by ; 
Into nodding violet-bells. When we think them lost forever, 

May they not be somewhere nigh 

Stranger things are all around ue— In the unknown world around us? 
Things we do not hear or see; So the nodding Violet-bell 

And the violeta hold their secreta, Is a bird-eong—who can tell? 
Singing not to you or me, 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 75. 


CHAPTER XXvV. 

Tue private theatricals at Lenox had been a 
’ brilliant social success, that elated Miss Clarkson, 
and astonished all the aristocratic critics of that 
region so much, that Amy might, like Byron, 
have awoke one morning and found herself 
famous—for the time, at least. 

All this might well have turned the head of a 
girl like Amy, if some deeper feeling than mere 
personal ambition had not possessed her. In 





person above others in whom her own interests 
lay. At any time, Amy’s passionate nature might 
assert itself, and break through all the subtle ties 
that were being woven around her; but the great 
wealth she hungered and thirsted after was in 
the possession of Seth Hale: and he must, under 
all circumstances, become the devoted slave of 
her wishes. Slowly, surely, and with the sweet 
persistence with which crafty and quiet women 
chain the fancies or hearts of men, already she 


fact, she did not entirely comprehend the nature } had begun to weaken the girl’s influence with 


of her own achievement. This, followed so 


her father, by softly-spoken hints of deficiencies, 


strangely by her engagement with young Moul-} gentle regrets that the ignorance in which she 
throp, left her in a state of nervous excitement } had been kept made all efforts at aristocratic 
that astonished her friends and rather irritatcd 3 elegance so difficult. These hints hurt the rich 


Seth Hale, who partook in no degree of his? 


man’s pride, and made him feel more and more 


mother’s prejudices, and gloried in his daughter's ; dependent on this superior woman of a higher 


triumph, if she. did not. 

Mrs. Norton, always observant and sensitively 
on the alert, was puzzled by the seeming apathy 
that had fallen on the girl. Moulthrop had been 
unusually reserved with her, and, from a sensitive 
feeling of delicacy rather than distrust, kept that 
important interview with Amy, after the barn- 
entertainment, sacred to himself. But real love is 
a bad dissembler, and this astute woman read in 
the glances of his eyes and the smiles that came 
and went so softly to his lips all that words could 
have told her. Still, she did not like this reti- 
cence. It seemed to bespeak in the young man 
an inclination to act for himself, and his entire 
confidence was important to the harmonious work- 
ing of her own plans. She knew that, so far as 
he was concerned, her object was almost secured: 
for she had not only brought these young people 
together, but, with such graceful filsehood as 
she was capable of, had spread the belief of an 
engagement that did not at the time exist, thus 
warning all rivals from the field. But this lady 
was cautious in her social campaigning, and held 
no victory achieved till the enemy had given up 
arms. She always kept a road of retreat open, 


and reserve-forces in ambush, if possible. 

Thus, without apparent effort, she carefully 
strengthened her influence over the confiding 
nature of Seth Hale, who, after all, was the 
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world, as he was led to consider her. ; 

There had been no arrangements by which 
Mrs. Norton was to remain at the head of Mr. 
Hale’s household beyond his stay in Lenox; but 
when the time of removal came, she had made 
him so completely the slave of her own social 
ideas, that it d impossible that Amy could 
be introduced into society at the capital without 
her superintendence, or that he would know how 
to establish a home there at all unless she were 
by to direct him. 

Singular enough, just at this time, Mrs. Norton 
received information that her husband had gone 
deeper and deeper into that unlimited region— 
the, mining-districts. 

This seemed to remove the difficulties from her 
project to spend the winter in Washington 
sumptuously, and with all the success that had 
attended her residence in the cottage at Lenox. 
Having adroitly represented herself as the pro- 
prietor ofthat pretty place, she had secured the 
luxury in which she delighted, and the position 
she craved, without much difficulty and by her 
own cool finesse. But a house in Washington, 
such as Seth Hale had an ambition to establish, 
was quite another affair. 

A young woman of thirty—an age at which 
she had resolutely halted during the last twenty 
years, and never lost an opportunity of mcn- 
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d hardly set up an establishment 

for herself, in the absence of her husband, with- 
out creating much social comment, in a place that 
she intended to make the culminating-point of 
many grand ambitious projects. To accept Seth 
Hale's invitation, and become the presiding 
mistress of his household, seemed equally peril- 


ous to plans that. would have seemed impossible 


toa woman less deeply educated in intrigue, and 





A faint flush for one instant seemed to spread 
the permanent color in Mrs, Norton’s cheeks all 
over her face; but it died out quickly as it came. 
“At any rate, you could have kept out of the 
kitchen,”’ she said. 

“But where could I go, when my own name’ 
was taken from me?’ replied the old woman, 
with a touch of bitter pride. 

‘“Why will you always keep up these com- 


incapable of meeting difficulties with the com-; plaints? You cannot have felt the difficulties of 


posure of a veteran gambler. 


¢ our position more than I have done. 


I have 


Being a woman of resources, Mrs. Norton drew ’ ; always been ready to divide my last crust with 


npon her deeper feelings for aid in this dilemma, ? 
and recognized the fact that she had exactly the 


you. ” 
Here Mrs. Norton put a handkerchief to her 


person necessary to meet all social prejudices { eyes, and with both hands pressed it there, 


under her own roof—Mrs. Lane, who had been 
the inmate of her migratory abodes, and travel- 
ing companion off and on, for many years. If 
she referred to this woman at all, it was as a 
housekeeper or humblé dependent, conveying the 
idea in tone and manner rather than. words, 
Overcome with a rush of filial affection, she 
called Mrs. Lane from the kitchen, and, with 
much sweetness and a suggestion of tears in her 
eyes, spoke with touching regret of the misfor- 
tune that had compelled her to keep the relation- 
ship existing between them secret, with the air 
of a person deeply injured in her feelings. “I 
have thought it all over, with great regard for 
your interests, as I always do; but find so many 
difficulties in the way, that—”’ 

“Oh, do not ask me to go away just as he is 
here: at least, let me remain with you so long as 
I can see him—though I never do more than 


“that,” pleaded the poor woman, trembling under 


a fit of nervous dread. ‘If you only knew what 
itis to be a mother, forced to meet her own chil- 
dren like a stranger— 

Mrs. Norton lifted her hand impatiently, as if 
some little feeling remained in her nature which 
these words disturbed. 

“There, there: we have no time for a scene, 
mother,”’ 

“At last you begin to call me mother,” ex- 
claimed the woman, lifting her hands, while a 
glow of surprise brightened the habitual sadness 
of her face. 

“And always should have done, had you only 
tried to fit yourself for the position I hold,” 

“What could I do?’’ pleaded the old woman, 
=e piteous humility. ‘Not being brought up 

it—” 

“You could have dressed yourself like a 
lady.” 

“But I had no dresses—and—and no money. 
The others in yonder had their wages, but I 
couldn’t ask that.’* 


2 





while some laborious dry sobs mingled with the 
flood of tears and self-reproach, which brought 
the frail old woman close to her, with both arms 
around her neck, 

“Oh, I didn’t mean to deny that,’ she 
pleaded, ready to blame herself, and not once 
remembering that the only thing that gently- 
weeping creature had been willing to share with 
her was the crust she had earned, 

“There, there: don’t cry, darling. You know 
I never could bear that. If your poor mother 
could only be of use to you in that way, it was 
all well onmagh Only tell me what you want of 
her now.’ 

Mrs. Norton removed her handkerchief, after 
wiping away the tears that ought to have been 
in her eyes. 

‘Only this, mother: try and be like a lady.” 

The old woman stood aghast. 

‘«Oh, my darling, how can I, not being brought 
up to it?” 

A sarc&stic smile crept over Mrs. Norton’s face. 

‘¢ Listen,’’ she said, ‘‘ and I will tell you how: 
We need not mind about dressing: I will take 
care of that. Never talk about any subject you 
do not understand, but look as if you knew all 
about it. Praise everybody you see or speak of. 
Let them do the talking. Move quietly—but that 
is natural to you. Speak in a low voice. And, 
above all, learn to smile, or that sad face will be 
the ruin of us.” 

**T shall not find it hard to smile now,” said 
the woman, kissing her daughter on the forehead 
with timid hesitation; but the lady returned the 
caress, saying: 

‘‘ Hereafter you will be introduced as my 
mother.” 

“And his?” 

“Luther wishes it—I may as well say insists 
upon it.” 

“The dear boy !’” 

‘‘ Not that I would not have done it myself, for 
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I was tired of seeing you creeping through the } tinued participation in these luxuries in one form 
world with that miserable face.’ © or another. 
Again Mrs. Moulthrop kissed her daughter. Even to the fashionable dressmakers’ our new 
“T will try. I will do my very best; but ; Congressman was taken as an escort, that he 
don’t think hard of me if I can’t learn easy. ; might be flattered by appeals to his taste, and 
Yt isn’t as if I were younger, like you.” made responsible for purchases that would have 
‘ Mrs. Norton gave a sudden start. seemed enormous to him but for the eloquence of 
“Ah, that is the first thing you must forget. { handsome show-women and the admiration of his 
Ladies never talk of their ages, unless people i chief adviser, who, in every garment selected, 
are beginning to think them too old; then, of ; seemed to be only following the dictates of his 
Course, they have to’fix a standard. For your } taste, while her own quietly prevailed. 
part, never speak of my-age, or the past at all.; In one of these shopping-excursions, Amy found 
An old person like you has @ right to lose her ‘ herself almost deserted in the crowded show- 
memory.” rooms: for Mrs. Norton was so delightfully 
One day, when the cottage had been given up } occupied with her father, that both seemed to 
and all the servants dismissed, Seth Hale drove ; forget that she had any share in their selections, 
to the door in a carriage, followed by a baggage- ; This neglect aroused the girl’s pride, and a spirit 
Wagon, and was then, for the first time, intro- ‘ of defiance impelled her to enforce some con- 
duced t» a little old lady in a slate-colored ‘ sideration of her own independent choice of 
traveling-dress and a quiet bonnet, under which ¢ selection. While her companions were absorbed 
& quantity of soft gray hair was puffed and? by one clever saleswoman, she made advances 
crimped till years of age were taken out of the‘ to another, and demanded to look at various 
face, that he could just remember flitting by*thim ; imported dresses with the air of a born princess. 
now and then in the shadows of some passage- The young woman glanted at her customer's 
way. dress, which was evidently country-made, and 
**T could not have entered into your arrange- } drawing her own conclusions therefrom, opened 
ments for the winter unless my mother had ; her boxes of the last year, and drew forth’ some 
consented to go with us,’’ said Mrs. Norton. 3 gorgeously-constructed and much-handled dresses, 
‘‘During our stay here, she has been so much 3 which she arranged with elaborate display and 
of an invalid, that you have scarcely seen her} { cautious regard to the light. Each garment, as 
but you will be glad to accept her as the mistress ; it was held up, she urged upon the girl, witha 
of your house, instead of myself, now that her ; volubility of praise that fairly bewildered heft 
health is festored.” ' ¢ + But what do they cost—that one, now, with 
Seth Hale, after'a'moment of puzzled surprise, { the long skirt fluffed over with lace?” she asked, 
shook hands with the old lady heartily. He was ; flushing with nervous excitement. ‘Of course, 
pleased with her dainty appearance and modest, {I want to know something about that.” 
not to say timid, manner. Amy received her The saleswoman looked ata bit of paper hid 
with more surprise: she found it difficult to 3 away somewhere in the folds of that particular 
account for this change in the condition of a} garment, and replied, with a confidential smile: 
person whom she had met from time to time} “We will put it to you for three hundred and 
with a feeling of compassion, inspired by a weary ; seventy-five; but madam may find fault with me 
look of loneliness; but she had asked no ques- for offering it so low; and I beg of you not to 
tions, and could not remember even to have } mention it, for the price is four hundred.” 
heard her name. Now, when suddenly told that “Four hundred what?’ exclaimed Amy, 
this was Luther Moulthrop’s mother, hereafter { aghast. 
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to be her own, she received the information with ‘Four hundred dollars. You can see how 

some reserve. much I have cut it down. A Worth dress of any 
kind can hardly be got for less money.”’ 

CHAPTER XXVI. “Four hundred dollars?’ repeated Amy, 


Sera Hare and his party remained some days ; flushing with indignant surprise. ‘You must 
in New York, giving lavish orders for furniture, ; be mistaken. My dressmaker didn’t begin to 


buying bric-a-brac, and delighting Mrs. Norton charge so much for ever so many dresses that she 
to her heart’s content: for it was to her an {made me—every one of them Worth dresses. 1 
intense pleasure ‘when ghe could revel in her / was very particular’about that.” 

taste for extravagance with money that was rot The saleswoman glanced at the garments Amy 
her own. In this case, she added to this’ enjoy-/ wore, and had great difficulty in restraining the 
ment a vague but determined resolution of con- {smile that rose to her lips: but she understood 
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her business too well for any indulgence of that 
kind with her customers, and only said: 

“Qh, the difference is: this superb costume 
came from Paris, and ladies here are willing to 
pay for the style—that is everything,” said the 
. woman, who, with all her tact, could not entirely 
command her countenance; and Amy, feeling that 
in some way she had committed a blunder, was 
orimson in the face when her father and Mrs. 
Norton joined her. 

“Surely, you have not been selecting one of 
these dresses ?’’ said the lady, tossing the articles 
over with an air of cool disdain. 

“No,” said Amy. ‘The price is just awful. 
Only think, papa: four hundred dollars.” 

“Mrs. Norton does not think that so very 
high,” answered Seth, standing very upright, 
and even leaning a little backward, with all the 
pride of a newly-rich man beaming in his face. 
“Qne must pay for gentility, you know. If you 
have taken a liking to that lengthy concern—for 
it’s a genuine dinner-trouser, I reckon—just let 
the lady pack it up for you. I'll foot the bill 
every time.” 

“No,” interposed Mrs. Norton, in her softly- 
modulated voice. ‘I have already made selec- 
tions for Miss Hale’s wardrobe—such as I am 
sure she will approve when her taste becomes a 
little more refined.” 

Amy's eyes flashed, and her lips curved 
haughtily, as she turned upon her innocent- 
looking tormentor. 

“I should prefer to have a little choice in the 
things I am going to wear,” she said. 

“ But I suppose that you will, like me, defer to 
your father’s superior taste,’’ answered the. lady, 
with a grieved lift of her eyes toward Seth Hale. 

“She is only a child yet. In a few months 
she will learn to be more like—’’ 

Hale cut his compliment short: for, with on 
indignant gesture; Amy had turned away, and 
was hurrying toward the door. 

When the party reached Washington, every- 
thing had been. arranged between Hale and Mrs. 

on for a splendid political and social cam- 
- A house was taken in that aristocratic } 

borhood where palatial residences have 
sprung up like castles in Wonderland, and 
apparently with as little foundation in money 
or credit. here they stand, entombing many 
®Peputation in their stone, brick, and mortar, 
offering a puzzle to all financiers that no one out 
of office has yet been able to solve. 

Struck with the grand combinations of this 
Particular building, its balconies, bay-windows, 
turrets, and porte-cochtre, Seth Hale consented | 
to pay an enormous rent for it, and forthwith its 





adornment commenced. Oriental rugs were laid 
on its inlaid floors; velvet, plush, and embroid- 
ered draperies were hung at doors, windows, or 
wherever an artistic effect could be produced ; 
Sevres, Dresden, and Japanese china were scat- 
tered over tables and heaped into closets; pic- 
tures of wonderful color but generally doubtful 
merit were hung on the walls; and, after a week 
or two of delightfal tumult, Seth Hale’s dwelling 
was established—a monument of great mining- 
success and high social aspirations. 

It is wonderful how much a quietly. energetic 
woman can accomplish for herself or others, 
when she is earnest in her purpose, and always 
on the alert for means of accomplishing it. The 
session of Congress was close at hand when Seth 
Hale took possession of his new residence; but 
when he appeared in the House of Representa- 
tives, left his broad-brimmed beaver in one of the 
cloak-rooms, and came down the centre passage 
to take the oath, there was not a person present 
who did not know that the tall man with that 
prgminent shirt-bosom, and with a tinge of white 
mingling with his curling dark hair, was one of 
the bonanza kings whose fortune was safely 
invested beyond contingeney, and whose ability 
was sure to make itself prominent in public as 
well as private affairs. 

How this reputation happened to precede the 
first appearance of the new man, I cannot pretend 
to say; but among the earliest visitors who were 
invited to sun themselves in the smiles of Mrs, 
Norton, and share the hospitalities of Seth Hale's 
mansion, were those members of the newspaper- 
press who, from their desks in the offices, supply 
information for the masses; and it is just possible 
that some innocent expression of hers might have 
inspired the little biographies that were so 
adroitly cast before the public. Still, certain 
little expressions of reprehension, not to say 
disgust, that the lady allowed to escape her, 
regarding this unauthorized interference of the 
press with private affairs, and the horror she 
felt at some personal descriptions of herself that 
had crept into publicity, should have been proof 
positive that no word or look of hers had sanc- 
tioned the unpardonable liberty. 

Still, unaccountable as it may seem, these 
gentlemen grew more and more ardent in their 
commendations of Seth Hale, as their acquaint- 
ance with Mrs. Norton settled into confidential 
relations; and then descriptions of her manners, 
acquirements, and beauty were recorded with 
warmer admiration as their literary efforts were 
repeated. . 

If there was any secrecy in this, Seth Hale 
knew nothing about it. Not that he might have 
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objected—there was no. very fine sense of 
delicacy in the man that would have made this 
kind of publicity intelerable—but he was really 
too honest and outspoken to be accepted as an 
accomplice, even in the delicate artifice by which 
he was to be made famous. 

Fortunately, for Amy, there had been little 
mention of her in the descriptions of her father’s 
greatness and of the sumptuous hospitality that 
was so liberally promised in his behalf; while 
Mrs. Norton’s unlimited attractions were set 
forth and repeated in every possible form of 
newspaper-literature, which delicately introduced 
her stereotyped age from time to time. This 
young and really beautiful girl, who was growing 
each day more worthy of admiration, seemed, 
strangely enough, to escape this kind of notice. 
In Mrs. Norton’s estimate, she was safely 
engaged, and in a condition to be put aside for 
the present; and this lady, being a social artist, 
knew how to crowd her useless figures into the 
background, when she brought more important 
ones in prominent groups to the front. 

In this condition was Seth Hale’s household 
when he took his seat in Congress. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
Wuen Mrs, Hale found herself quite alone, 


she sat down at the head of the table, for the 
first time perhaps in her life until after it was 
cleared, and, putting on her glasses, spread the 
pager before her with two trembling old hands; 
for she had only gathered, from the first. fright- 
ened glance down its columns, that something 
dreadful had happened in which her grandchild 
held a part which might disgrace her and her 
family: forever. I have said that, her hands 
trembled—yes, and her heart also: for her 
breath came with an effort, and for awhile she 
could not see to read. 

After a time, the old woman’s force of will and 
her sight came back; she held the paper down 
on the table, while she read the florid description 
of Amy’s acting from end toend. There was no 
sign of relief on her face when she folded the 
paper and laid it carefully away in the clock-case, 
but, instead, a pale set look of resolve that 
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to do, she seemed bewildered by the loneliness of 
everything about her. Not even Jacob was there, 
Coward-like, he had ‘stolen off into the wood- 
house; and, with his head hidden behind a stack 
of kindling-brush, stood trembling. Thus de- 
serted.in her trouble, the old lady took up her 
knitting, and attempted to work ; but the needles 
clashed together, and the yarn tangled itself, 
around her fingers: not even habit came to her 
relief here. 

That creased and soiled paper, though hid 
away, seemed to have a painful fascination for 
her. Nervous and restless once more, she cast 
half-frightened glances at the old clock, as she 
might have looked upon the eage in which a 
rattlesnake was coiled, and finally went forward, 
opened it, and took the object of her dread into 
the daylight again, and read it word by word, as 
if she hoped to find a contradiction of her fears 
in some sentence as yet overlooked. 

Nothing of that kind was to he found in those 
blurred and half-printed columns. . On the con- 
trary, every letter seemed to burn itself in upon 
her brain. She folded up the journal, and was 
about to lay it on the stand where the family 
Bible, in which Amy’s birth had been recorded, 
was placed, but drew her hand back with a sharp 
pang, and held the torment down in her lap. 

Thus, quite alone, and driven back to Amy in 
her thoughts, this unhappy woman sat hour after 
hour softening the pain of the present cruel 
trouble in retrospections of the past. The very 
feeling that made her shrink from contaminating 
her Bible with a touch of that journal drove her 
thoughts to the past, and in mercy held them 
there. 

Everything around her spoke pleadingly for 
Amy. She had taught the pretty child how to 
count time by the face of that tall old clock, 
which had wheezed out a quiet sound of warning 
before it struck the hour ever since she could 
herself remember. Turning her head a little, 
she could see, through the open door of a room 
connecting with the kitchen, a high feather-bed, 
completely covered by a home-made counte’ 
of doubled and twisted yarn, half blue vl sp 


half white cotton, woven in a pattern known 


seemed out of harmony with the kind gentleness } the days of her youth as ‘‘doors-and-windows.” 


of her character. I do not think the woman was 
conscious of her work when she cleared the table 
with the usual care, carried the dishes into the 
kitchen, and washed them with scrupulous neat- 
ness. The action, as she performed this household 
duty, was no doubt a relief to her; but when 
the work was done, she could not have told with 
certainty who had set things right. 
Looking around, when there was nothing more 





Underneath this old-fashioned bedstead, which 
Mrs. Hale preferred to all others, the trundle- 
bed that Amy had slept in as a child. How 
often, in the cold winter nights, the old woman 
had warmed this downy little nest with the 
bright. brass warming-pan hung on her bed- 
chamber wall by a blue ribbon, after the girl had 
learned to regard it as an antique ornament 
worthy of fashionable endurance. 
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Even in the old times, Mrs. Hale never thought 
of warming her own bed; but, after passing the 
pan by its long handle gently up and down 
between the linen sheets and lamb’s-wool blankets 
of her own spinning and weaving, would pass 
into the kitchen, carrying the pan by its 
handle straight before her, and empty its hot 
embers behind the back-log: then, taking the 
half-undressed child in her lap, prepare her for 
bed with tender care. The rosy little feet were 
held out to the fire with both hands, while the 
grandmother, shy of her kisses, but profuse in 
loving acts, would touch her lips-so lightly to 
the pretty child’s curls that no one knew that 
every. touch was @ yearning caress, 

The old clock was striking when Mrs. Hale 
aroused herself from these sweet memories, and 
found her two hands folded on the hateful paper 
in her lap. The touch of it stung her like a 
serpent. Starting up, she flung it into the fire, 
and stood upon the hearth watching it blaze, 

While she had been sitting there, losing her 
pain in tender memories, Jacob ventured timidly 
into the kitchen, and, perhaps dimly comprehend- 
ing the cause of her silence, had curled himself 
up like a heap of snow, and was patiently regard- 
ing her from the square of rag-carpeting laid 
near the hearth for his accommodation. 

When the old lady sat down again, he gathered 
up his limbs, and, softly approaching her, laid 
his head on her lap. Even the mute sympathy 
of this one friend touched the old woman’s heart; 
her bosom began to heave under its muslin ker- 
chief, her eyes filled with tears, and she began to 
sob and weep as children cry, but with the ache 
of great pain such as the aged alone can feel. 

“ You remember her—yes, you remember her, 
Jacob. Not as she was then—almost.a baby, and 
pretty as a pink—but afterward, close by, when 
she used to pet you, and shut you up, and make 
you eat apples that you did not like. She was 
beautiful then: you could not help knowing that ; 
and now everybody knows it—men, women, and 
children. I used to huddle her white arms and 
shoulders up in ‘the blankets, even when her 
father came to the trundle-bed to say good-night; 
but now people write about them in the news- 
Papers, for everybody to talk about.” 

Here poor Jacob blinked. Stupid and mindless 
as the creature was, his sympathy—which perhaps 
oaly existed in idea—was a consolation to her. 

“What can I do?’ she said. ‘‘ In what way can 
Isnatch this child as a brand from the burning? 
She is so far off—miles and miles away from the 
mountains. In what way can I reach her—and 
him, my dear misbeguided son? How could he 
let her—but he did not. Being her own father, 





and my husband’s son, he never could have let 
her do it.’’ ‘ 

The last portion of this sentence was only given 
in thought.. But the influence of the thought 
caused the old woman to kneel down by, her 
rocking-chair, planting her elbows on its cushion 
of patchwork silk, and covering her face with 
both hands and so to pray. Sometimes her voice 
rose and broke forth in appeal; but a timid, 
trustful, almost whispered asking for help and 
guidance formed the burden of her prayer, and 
it ended in a few words of grateful thanks for the 
strength that had been given her; uttered while 
tears were dropping, one by one, from under the 
hands, still reverently veiling her eyes, for thus 
she had been taught to approach her God in 
childhood, 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Berore she went to bed that night, the widow 
Hale took a candle, and went upstairs into Amy’s 
bed-room, which was arranged exactly as the girl 
had left it: not by her young hands certainly, for 
the care and household labor that had made the 
room so pleasant, and the girl’s life almost luxu- 
rious, had been always performed by the grand- 
mother. Now and then, a fanciful bit of finery, 
or a capricious change of furniture, had been 
added by the girl, who had knotted the blue 
ribbon by which the brass warming-pan was sus- 
pended to the wall. A marvelous old chest of 
drawers, with a fan carved deeply into the 
cherry wood on top, legs curving outward down 
to the claw-feet grasping balls, and scroll-like 
brass mountings, the old woman had given up 
with delight to her grandaughter, convinced that 
her darling had begun to reverence them as 
heirlooms of the family, though Amy had only 
learned from her city schoolmates that people of 
the highest fashion were keenly in search of such 
antique things, and considered them articles of 
wonderful value. 

As the old woman gazed around this room, and 
saw these proofs of Amy’s regard for her home 
in the polished wood and brass mountings, she 
forgot that it was her own hard-working hands 
that had kept them bright, and never dreamed 
that it was only an ambitions caprice that had 
found place for them in especial belongings of her 
child. 

“She loved the room and all that is in it,’’ 
thought the old woman, ‘‘and everything is ready 
for her here... There is nothing to keep me back ; 
I will lock the door, and before the brassés need 
scouring again she will be home, for I will bring 
her—God helping me, I will!” 

Mrs. Hale was not a woman to hesitate and 
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reconsider a course of action once resolved upon. 
She arose in the morning strong in her purpose, 
and prepared at once for the first long journey of 
her life. Reared miles deep’ in the mountains, 
she had never seen a railroad in her life, aiid the 
engines, as they had been described to her, were 
objects of almost superstitious dread; but there 
Was no lack of courage in that firm but gentle 
old woman, who was ready to brave the most 
frightful. perils of railroads and steamboats, in 
her determination to save Amy from the evil 
influences with which she was surrounded. 

When Farmer Tuttle drove by, that morning, 
on his way to the Corners, she went down to the 
gate and held a long consultation with him. 

Tuttle considered himse!f a great traveler, and 
capable of giving any amount of advice, inas- 
much as he had once made a perilous journey to 
New York; and having come back sound in life 
and limb, was able to aid othérs with his 
experience. So he leaned over the side of his 
rickety wagon and listened with benign tolerance, 
While Mrs. Hale expressed her resolution to 
make immediate arrangements for a journey that 
should not be ended until She found Amy and 
could bring her back to the homestead. 

“That detarmination is about what I redhisnell 
you would come ter, arter the sound advise my 
woman administered afore the hull table-full yis- 
terday. It was like a Sabber-day sarmon, now 
wasn’t it? Full of grist as a mill-hopper, and 
ground out fine. I may as well let you know 
jist here that she’s sot on helpin’ you straight 
along, in meetin’ and out of it. Next Sunday, 
the congregation will hear prayers for that lost 
sheep, and jist as like as not you'll be named as 
the shepherd as has gone inter the Hills, sarchin’ 
for it; and sot to music by the quire, like ‘ Ninety 
and Nine’; for my gals are jist as eager about 


it as their marm, and mean ter have a little { 


season of exhortation and prayer about sich 
carryin’s on, arter their quiltin’-bee next week.’’ 
«Oh, I hope they will not do anything of the 


kind. It may be thought of in good-hearted- } 
ness, but I’m afrajd that it would keep Amy! 
from ever coming home again,” exclaimed the old ; 
“Do ask them ! 


woman, in a panic of distress. 
to say nothing and do nothing till I get home. 





meanness in takin’ that sheep away from me,’ 
says she to me, so solemn that I hadn’t a word 
to say.” 

A faint, almost bitter, smile quivered over the 
old woman’s lips. 

“« Well,” she said, “ if that is her idea of duty, 
I suppose I must bear it with all the rest. Only, 
if you can persuade her to let. me bear my own 
burden, and keep silence, it would be a kindness 
I should never forget.’’ 

*«Wal,’”’ said the farmer, winding the lash 
around the ‘handle of his whip with great delib- 
eration, ‘‘I might try; but when that excerlent 
woman is sot on a thing, she ts sot, I can tell 
you. If you could kinder meet half-way, now, 
and let Jacob go back to the farm and tend the 
churn while you are away from hum, it might 
mollify her ideas of the efficacy of prayers con- 
siderable. Supposin’ we try that.” 

‘*No, I will not do a cruel thing in order to 
prevent anyone from performing what she may 
consider a duty,’’ answered Mrs. Hale, after a 
moment’s deliberation. ‘‘Jacob will be well 
taken care of at home, and I will trust the rest 
to God.” 

“Jist as you think about it,’ rejoined the 
farmer, unwinding the lash from his whip, and 
giving ita snap in the air. ‘I didn’t reckon on 
much good comin’ out of it, for wimmen will be 
wimmen, anyhow you can fix it. Now, about 
the journey that you're bound to take: when do 
you mean to start?” 

* To-morrow, if possible.’ 

‘Suppose Seth has left you well off as to 


money ?”’ 

« Yes, there is more than I shall want, in the 
clock-case.”’ 

«“Jist so. But who will take care of the 
house?” 


“The washerwoman down at the Corners will 
come and take care, both of Jacob and the 
hired-boy.”’ 

« Jist so.” 

« Now, if you can wait long enough to tell me 
something about the railroads and steamboats 
that will take me along, I shall have some idea 
of what is before me.”’ 

Tuttle felt himself highly complimented, and 


Amy never would get over the shame of being! smiled down benignly on the aged questioner 


prayed for in open meeting, and it would almost 
kill me.” 
Tuttle shook his head heavily. 


“Widder Hale,”’ he said, “‘you allus was & 
woman of good solid sense: Now, if there is a 
person in these mountains that knows more about 


“It wouldn’t be of no use if f did. My travelin’ than I do, I hain’t ever seen that 
woman considers it a Christian duty to drag this } indervideal.” 


gal back inter repentance by the force of public } 
‘It'll be heapin’ coals of Christinn fire ' 


opinion. 


on that high-falutin’ old woman's head for her } 


“Is there anything very dangerous in it, Mr. 
Tuttle?” inquired the old lady, anxiously, 
‘Dangerous? I reckon you'll think so when 
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you come to see an ingine. Blamed if the fust 
one didn’t skeer me.” 
“ Why, are they so very dreadful ?”’ 


“Dreadful? Well, not ginerally, if you let 
‘em trundle along on their own hook, with a 
train of cars behind. You ought to see one 
a-prancin’ along in the night-time, with his one 
great fiery eye blazin’ out of the middle of his 
forred, while sort of shakin’ hisself with the fun 
of it, while hot cinders, and sparks, and heaps 
on heaps of black smoke roll up from his great 
chist with a noise as if a dozen screech-owls was 
a-hootin’ inside of him. But by-and-bye, jist 
afore he comes to a stoppin’-place, the critter 
clears the rust from-his long iron throat with 
a snort and a yell that eenamost makes you jump 
out of your skin.” 

Here Mrs. Hale gave a little start, and looked 
around as if she expected to find the monster 
directly behind her. 

“Oh, you needn’t be skeered at that,’’ said 
Tattle, highly elated by the effect of his descrip- 
tion. ‘Only jist wait till sumthin’ happens to 
rile the critter up. Then a wild elephant, out 
of harness, ain’t a circumstance to him. He 
jerks, and groans, and spits fire as if he lived on 
it. Then, jist as you come to a bridge or a bank 
that makes you dizzy to look down it, sumthin’ 
breaks under him, or busts inside of him, and 
he rares up afore and behind, hissin’ as if a 
nest of snakes was creepin’ up his throat; then 
down he tumbles on one side, gives one more 
Vist, and goes down, eend on eend, draggin’ the 
hull train with him, and smashin’ it down 
amongst the rocks, or heapin’ them up in the 
water: and there he lies, pantin’ and a-groanin’, 
while the folks are yellin’, groanin’, and a-dyin’ 
round him. 

“That is what an ingine is when it gits mad, 
neighbor,” continued the farmer, winding up his 
description, with a well-satisfied look at the 
Woman’s white face; ‘‘and I’m in hopes it will 
make you think twice before you trust yourself 
behind one.” 

“But you went behind one, and came home 
safe,” said the really frightened old lady, begin- 
ning to recover hers“If. 

Mr. Tuttle coughed, and began to busy himself 
with the whip-lash again. 

“Yes; but I have allus. considered that as the 
greatest marcy of Providence.” 

“Perhaps Providence will be careful of me 


_ tlso,” replied the woman, with gentle firmness. 


“Then you are determined to go?” 

“Yes; and it will bea great kindness if you 
help me to go right away, neighbor.” 

“Wal, as you are sot on it, I’ll say no more. 








Here I am, with the hoss and wagon, ready to 
take you and your trunk down to the railroad, 
and give you a fair start.” 

“That is what I wanted to ask, but didn’t, 
thinking—” 

“Of the old woman? Never you mind her. 
I am master of my own hoss and wagon, I hope.” 

Tuttle said this very uneasily, but, being half 
a mile from home, flattered himself that his boast 
was true. ' 

“When will you be ready?” he continued, 
preparing to drive away. 

“To-morrow morning—early.” 

‘That's kind of sudden, but I'll be on hand. 
But you'd better take sumthin’ to eat along; 
them eatin’-taverns along the road to York don’t 
give a woman no chance.”’ 

With this very sensible advice, Tuttle shook his 
reins on the back of his horse, and started for the 
Corners. 

Mrs. Hale returned to the house at once, and 
began her preparations. A hair-trunk in good 
preservation, but of great antiquity, was drawn 
forth and packed with her wardrobe—scanty 
enough, but always in excellent condition. Article 
after article she arranged with habitual preci- 
sion. Then, sitting on the edge of the open 
trunk, she fell into doubtful consideration. Even 
to her, these plain simple dresses of merino and 
alpaca seemed unsuited to the society in which 
her son and grandaughter were moving. But she 
had no time for preparation, but little knowledge 
of what might be expected of her, and no one 
with whom she could take counsel. 

As she sat brooding over this dilemma, an idea 
struck her. There, in the chest of drawers that 
Amy had appropriated, lay the choicest articles 
of dress known to her early married life, when 
she was one of the brightest and finest-looking 
young matrons in the district. Some time after 
Seth was born, these éxtravagances—for they 
really were such to a woman in her walk of life 
—had been folded carefully and put out of use, 
as too grand for the mother of young growing 
boys. Those garments were now lying, spot- 
less as when they were made, ready for use if 
she decided to take them with her. They had 
been considered far too splendid for the place 
when she first wore them, and would not fail to 
be appropriate where she was going. 

It never occurred to the single-hearted woman 
that the fitness of her former splendor could be 
questioned ; for Amy had so completely impressed 
her with the belief that antiquity was at present 
the height of fashion, that the age of these gar- 
ments-was to her their greatest recommendation. 
Rejoicing in this conviction, she unlocked the 
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drawers in which her treasure was stored, and 
brought forth a dress of brilliantly-changeable silk 
—rose-colored in the light, mauve in the shadow, 
not entirely unlike some garments tolerated in 
the present day; for it was gored in the skirt, 
tight in the sleeves, and fastened at the waist 
with a broad belt-ribbon of harmonious colors. 

Mrs. Hale shoek the rustling fabric out of its 
folds, and regarded it lovingly ; for it had been 
the gift of her husband, and carried with it the 
perfume of a first and only love. 

«Even Amy, fanciful as she is, might be proud 
of her grandmother in a dress like this,’”’ she 
thought, placing the precious relic in her trunk. 
Then she searched the drawers deeper, and drew 
forth a maroon-colored nankeen crape, deep in 
color and exquisitely soft in texture; a dress 
that, fifty years ago, was the crowning glory of 
any girl's toilette.. Then a shawl of damask silk 
presented itself, with a ground that once had 
been white, overrun with variously-tinted flowers, 
all faded into harmony. These were followed 
by some queer vandykes and collars embroidered 
by her own school-girl hands. 

Last of all, she stood on a chair and reached 
down from a top-shelf in the closet a huge band- 
box, from which she took a Leghorn flat, turned 
up in a wave behind and edged in front with fine 
old English lace—of a pale-yellow now, not so 
deep as the richer gold of the Leghorn, but for 
that reason more in keeping with it, and band 
and tassels of curiously-braided straw that circled 
the crown. 

Early in the morning, Farmer Tuttle’s one- 
horse wagon stood before Mrs. Hale’s gate. One 
by one he carried out the hair-trunk, the huge 
bandbox containing the bonnet, and a basket 
loaded with cold chicken, a jar of baked beans, 
one of currant-jelly, with biscuit, crullers, apples, 
apd doughnuts enough to feed a moderate-sized 
family for a week or more; all of which were 
packed behind the seat of the wagon, while Mrs. 
Hale found her way to it over the front wheels. 
Both Jacob and the hired-boy came down to the 
gate, looking rueful enough. 

Mrs. Hale looked back at them with dimmed 
eyes so long as the homestead was in sight. They 





had a long hard drive down the mountain, and 
across to the valley where the nearest railroad- 
station was to be found; and at that point the 
old woman found herself farther from home than 
she had ever been in her life. They were in time 
for the train, and Tuttle busied himself in the 
most friendly manner in arranging the baggage, 
buying the old lady’s tickets, and in so loading 
her with directions and advice that she was 
incapable of comprehending one-half of it, for 
her heart was heavy, and courage had almost 
forsaken her. The world seemed so large, that 
she felt lost in it. When she heard the first faint 
sound of the advancing train, her heart sank 
within her bosom, and the blood left her lips; she 
reached out her hand as if to. lay hold of Tuttle 
for protection, and, with a sort of rough tender- 
ness, he took it. between his two horny palms. 

‘¢ Don’t be skeered or nothin’,’’ he said. “I'm 
right here, and here I shall stand, like a monny- 
ment, till the train is out of sight. Now mind 
and not lose your tickets, and remember all I’ve 
told you when you git to York.” 

Mrs. Hale strove to smile, but her hand shook 
and her lips trembled. 

‘Tm not frightened—not much, but so thank- 
ful to you,”’ she tried to say ; for the rush and jar 
of the. engine was close upon her, and the long 
train stopped. . With clumsy gentleness, Tuttle 
helped her into the car, placed the basket of 
provisions at her feet, shook both her hands, and 
turned away. Meeting the conductor, he said, 
with kindly earnestness: ‘(See that you take 
fust-rate care of that old woman, for she is jist 
the salt of the ’arth.” 

The conductor smiled, and went.his way. The 
train gave a quick jerk, and was swept away. 
Tuttle watched the wistful old face, as it leaned 
from the window, till it could be seen no longer; 
then he moved heavily toward his wagon, mutter- 
ing in a confidential way to his horse: 

‘Wal, Piper, we may as wal be gittin’ up the 
mountain agin. There’ll be an all-fired touse 
with the old woman to hum ’cause I did it; but 
between you and me, I’m blamed if I won't be 
master of my own house; outside of it, anyhow.” 

[70 BE CONTINUED. ] 





TWoO. 


BY MAUDE MEREDITH. 


Onx vacant place in the green earth's borders, 
One singing voice that is hushed and still; 
One silent grave in the twilight shadows, 
A low green mound on the wind-swept hill. 


A quivering face in the lone night-watches, 
A breaking heart where no teardrops fall ; 

Death that is rest, and life that is torture; 
The story is ended, and this is all. 
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BY EMILY H. MAY. 





No. 1—Is a costume of cashmere, nun’s-veiling, 
or sateen. Our model calls for a pale olive-green 
sateen. The entire dress is-of one material. The 
skirt is laid in double box-plaits, mounted on a 
foundation-skirt of the material, which opens in 





No. 1, 


front to the head of the scarf-drapery, and is 
closed by hooks and loops, concealed by the 
loope-and-ends of the waistband. The drapery 
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is arranged across the front as a scarf, and laid 
in deep plaits. At the back, the panier forms 
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one large puff, finished with two ends. The 
waist is plain and round, has a deep collar, 


edged with an embroidered muslin ruffle; cuffs 
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to match; and long scarf-like ends of embroidered 
muslin, edged with a ruffle of the same, are 
fastened at the collar, and the ends are passed 
under the waistband in front, thus forming the 
trimming for the waist. The waistband is of 
satin-faced velvet ribbon, with long loops and 
ends in front, of a shade darker than the dress. 
This is a good model for sateen, as it will wear a 
season without needing to be laundried; but for 
other wash-goods, it will not be desirable. For 
cashmere, or nun’s-veiling, or albatross, nothing 
could be more simple and stylish for an inex- 
pensive costume. Fourteen yards of double-fold 





goods will be required, or fifteen yards of yard- 
wide sateen. 

No. 2—Is an evening-costume, of cream-white 
gauze and lace, with corsage of olive velvet. The 
foundation-skirt is of cream-white surah—or an 
old white silk may be made to do service for the 
foundation. The skirt is almost entirely covered 
with knife-plaitings of the gauze and lace. First 
there is a knife-plaited ruffle, three inches deep 
when finished; over that a row of three-inch wide 
lace, slightly gathered; then a second knife- 
plaiting of the gauze ; then another row of lace; 
a third knife-plaiting; then four rows of lace, 








over slightly-gathered ruffles of the gauze. The 
paniers are of the gauze, edged with lace; and 
the back is arranged in one large puff, about 





No, 4.—Front. 


two-thirds the length of the skirt. The corsage 
is of olive velvet, cut low and round in the neck, 
and with a short basque pointed im front, on the 
hips, and at the back. A row of lace edges the 





No. 4.—BAcK. 


neck of the corsage, and the very short sleeves 


are formed of two rows of the lace. Fourteen 


yards of gauze, twenty-four yards of lace, two 
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and a quarter yards of velvet, will be required for 
this costume. Any other thin material—such as 


grenadine or embroidered muslin, with embroid- 
ered muslin flouncing instead of lace—may be made 


No. 6, 


up in. this style and be very effective, using the 
Velvet corsage or not, as the taste may decide. 








No. 8—Is an out-door)costume, for a girl of 
four years. It is of black and white checked 
woolens, trimmed with three rows of black velvet 
ribbon. Thé bodice is gathered front and back 
on to a yoke, The skirt is gathered on to the 
waist, except at the back, where it is laid in three 
box-plaits. A deep collar, trimmed with one row 
of velvet, and cuffs to match, complete this 
costume. Pua 

No. 4.—We give the front and back view of*a 
blouse-dress, for a little girl of five to seven 


years, and our illustration shows two styles of 
material: a plaid and a small polka-dot. The 
skirt is laid in box-plaits, through which a band 
of velvet ribbon is passed. Above the plaited 
ruffle, the fullness is arranged to form a falling 
puff. The bodice is gathered front and back, at 


the waist, into a round gathered yoke. The 
dress fastens at the back with buttons and 
buttonholes. A plaited waistband completes the 
waist, connecting the gathers of the front and 
back. 
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No. 8. 
No. 5.—For a little boy of four years, we give 
a seaside-costume, of tweed or flannel, white or 





blue. The skirt is kilted on to a petticoat-waist, 


and the jacket-waist is fitted and fastened to the 
skirt. Collar, cuffs, and waisthand of striped 
velvet—black. Velvet buttons. 

No. 6—Is a bathing-costume, for a young lady, 
of navy-blue fiannel, braided with white braid, 
The drawers are attached to. a petticoat-waist, 
and the blouse is all in one piece, waist and 
skirt. Short or long sleeves, as the wearer may 
prefer. 

No. 7—Is another model for a costume for the 
sea-bath, made as the above, only the trimming 
is simply of three rows of braid. 

No. 8—Is another seaside-costume, for a little 
boy, of flannel—marine-blue—trimmed with 
white worsted braid. The skirt is box-plaited, 
and the blouse-waist is worn over a vest of white 
flamosel, trimmed with marine-blue braid to match 
the material, The vest is attached to the blouse, 
and is sewed at the left side, and fastens at the 
right side with buttons, concealed by the revers 
of the rolling-collar, which is square at the back. 





MANON MANTELET: 


WITH SUPPLEMENT. 





BY EMILY H. 





We give here an engraving of the latest wrap, 
and the most stylish, called the ‘‘Manon Man- 
telet.”” Folded in with this number is a Surpie- 
MENT sheet, with diagrams, full size, from which 
to cut the mantelet. This pretty wrap consists, 
as will be seen, of three pieces, viz: 

1.—Hatur or Front. 
2.—Hatr or Back. 
8.—SLEEVE. 

The mantelet is made of velvet grenadine, 
lined with silk; and is trimmed with two rows 
of chenille fringe, headed by a narrow fringe of 
jet beads. Our model calls for the back-piece 
to be made of satin; but this is optional, and 
entirely a matter of taste. The-collar is of satin, 
and one row of narrow chenille fringe, to match 
the one upon the edge of the mantle, is added 
upon the seams joining the sleeve to the back and 
front. This is only nécessary when the back- 
piece is of a different material. Most of. these 
velvet wraps are made entirely of the one 
material. . 

We also give, on the SuppLement, designs for a 
Braided Apron for a child, and for a Hand-Screen. 
The directions for working them, etc., will be 
found on another page. 
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5 MAKE YOUR OWN FANS. 





BY MES. 
is 


JANE WEAVER. 





In the front of the number, we give a page 
of engravings of fans (four engravings in all), 
which we have prepared for such of our readers 
as wish to make their own fans, For théugh 
formerly one or two fans were considered suffi- 
cient, now every’ different dress is expected to 
have a fan to match; and if ladies buy all these 
fans, the cost is considerable. Fortunately, 
fashion does not demand expensive fans, but 
only stylish ones; and we propose to show, 
therefore, how every lady can make her own 
fans, and at a comparatively small expense. 

It is, of course, impossible to make your own 
folding-fans, though girls who are clever and 
artistic may sometimes afford themselves a good 
plain black, blue, or white satin fan, to match a 
particular dress, and paint it with a handsome 
spray of whatever flowers that dress may be 
adorned with. Round fiat fans are, however; 
easily manufactured and varied, and a few hints 
and illustrations will probably be acceptable to 
many who enjoy doing work that is pretty and 
tasteful, and a source of economy into the 
bargain. 

The first thing to be done is to procure a num- 
ber of wire frames, black and white, some with 
handles, produced by elongating the wire of the 
outer rim, and some without. These skeletons will 
probably have to be made to order (many girls 
easily make them for themselves), and should be of 
silk-covered round wire, such as is sewed inside 
bonnets. The first of our engravings shows one 
of these frames. The wire must not be too stout, 
&3 a-great desideratum in a fan is its lightness. 
The frames in all cases require a first covering, 
and this should be of several layers of tulle. 
Black and white will suffice for the foundation of 
most fans, but, in case of a pink or blue or other 
bright dress being worn, it is very easy to get 
tulle of the same color. Suppose the dress to be 
of black lace, and the garniture of pale tea-roses, 
the materials for the fan (No. 2) will be black 
lace, ‘two full-blown tea-roses, or two sprays with 
buds, and a few yards of not very wide satin rib- 
bon, either black or matching the roses. ‘Lightly 
tack a row of black lace round the outer edge, 

bing the scallop of the lace not more than a 
@Marter of an inch beyond the wire; “if more is 
left, it will get flabby and out of place. In put- 


ing round a corresponding row on the o; ite 
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side, take care that the pattern comes in exactly 
the same place, and put a single firm stitch with 
fine black silk in each small scallop, so as te 
keep all well together. When these rows are 
completely finished, other smaller ones must be 
put on, three to four rows of lace two inches 
wide being sufficient for most fans, and then the 
roses or sprays firmly secured in the centre of 
both sides form a pretty finish. The satin ribbon 
must be twisted neatly round the wire handles, 
and completed with streamers. nal 
In the case of a dress with gold lace or gol 
ornaments, the fan would be made of gold lace 
mixed with the black. The gold lace is, for the 
most part, made on a pillow, and, as it keeps its 
place well, may safely be used for the outer edge, 
which outlines the fan, and more of it may be 
allowed to project than with a silk lace. Very 
pretty gold tufts are made for centres, or the 
gold lace makes up well into a pretty rosette. 
Such a fan as this should have agitt handle fixed 
on. These can be bought in pairs, and have 
apertures or clefts long enough to take in a 
good piece of the fan, and holes through which 
to put the needle and thread. They should be 
fastened over one of the wires that always radiate 
from the centre to the edge of the frame. Lace is 
now made in so many different colors, that a great 
many dresses can be matched in this manner; 
but where a crépe or tulle dress is of a peculiar 
shade, a yard or two of the same material will 
suffice for the fan. If tulle or crépe, it should 
be cut in long rows, doubled, and made up in. 
box-plaits before being put on the foundation. 
It requires practice to do this plaiting success- 
fully. It should be very regular, and sets best 
when plaited from the top, 7. ¢., let the -stitches 
be done, leaving the plaits to hang downwards, 
in your hands. This is the main difference 
between amateur plaiting and that done by 
milliners and dressmakers, Successive rows of 
box-plaited satin ribbon (No. 8), or of silk pinked 
out and set on the frame with a slight fullness, 
are sometimes suitable, provided they match the 
character of the dress.. It is said that pinked-out 
silk will be much in vogue this season. 
Feather-fans may be made in many ways,’ 
according to taste, but the best feathers should 
be used for the outsides. Peacocks’ feathers look 
best with a row of eyes outside, and preeire 
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DESIGN FOR EMBROIDERY, 


OR PAINTING. 





rows may either be set with the eyes coming 
alternately or diminishing in size towards the 
centre. The handles of these should always be 
covered with ribbon; for if gilt ones are used, 
\ the fan bears too close a resemblance to a fire- 
screen. Guinea-fowl feathers, which are speckled 
black and white, make a lovely fan, stitched on 
close together; but a great many are required, 
and ‘they must be well baked before use, just the 
same as the feathers of which pillows are made. 
A black and white striped or checked silk or 
grenadine is frequently relieved by scarlet gera- 
miums, carnations, or pomegranate-blossoms, and 
a tiny bouquet should form the centre of the fan, 
with handle and streamers to match. Carnations 
or pomegranate-flowers’are peculiarly suitable on 
account of their compactness; the latter are the 
less heavy. Some. ladies are very fortunate in 
having the plumage of tropical birds sent them 
by friends abroad, and these adapt themselves 
marvelously to fans of all sorts (No. 4). 

A round fan, made entirely of sprays of forget- 
me-not, looks remarkably well, either as an 
adjunct to a blue or a white dress trimmed with 
these flowers. The foundation should be of blue 
tulle, no leaves should be used, and the centre 
should be a rosette of white or blue ribbon, as 
the case may be. Lace would catch on the 
flowers. It goes without saying that artificial 
forget-me-nots are meant—the real flowers would 
not survive the operation of making up. Real 
flowers are, however, frequently made into fans ; 





but discrimination must be exercised in choosing 
them, and a slightly different method employed 
in the making up. Frames of slighter wire must 
be used, and two are required for each fan, each 
of which has to be completely finished and 
covered, so that it can lay flat in a damp place, 
and only be stitched or clipped firmly together 
at the last moment. The best material for the 
foundations of these is strong green cotton tarle 
tane, such as is frequently thrown over pastry or 
fruit in summer-time to keep off the too delicate 
attention of flies and other insects. Fans are 
thus made’ in the South of France, of Parma 
violets, every blossom being stitched on sepa- 
rately, and the handles finished with ribbon. A 
border, or indeed a whole fan, minus the centre, 
made of fern-leaves, is very pretty, but fragile, 
though there is a method of preparing them 
which ensures their lasting for at least one even- 
ing. This is to steep the adiantum or other fern 
in a shallow vessel of cold water for twenty-four 
hours previously ; it will then retain its freshness 
for at least twelve hours, even in a warm atmos- 
phere. Pansies make lovely fans, but must be 
chosen to match those worn in dress and hair; 
they should be used without any leaves, unless 
it be a fringe of maidenhair or lycopodium 
round the edge, or a single leaf of lemon-plant 
placed between each blossom in the first row. 
The odor from these, combined with the slight 
scent from the pansies, makes a delicious fra- 
grance in a room, when in motion. 





DESIGN FOR EMBROIDERY, OR PAINTING. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 





In the front of the number, we give a very 
beautiful and new design in embroidery, Or it 
may be used for painting on a terra-cotta plaque, 
or for Indian painting, in black and white, to 
resemble ebony inlaid with ivory. 

For Empnomrry.—Transfer the design of 
camelias, roses, and ipomeeas with carbon-paper. 
The five camelias and five buds should be varied in 
color, as they are in nature; some are all scarlet, 
others scarlet and white, others all white, on one 
bush or tree. The leaves are dark glossy green, 
the latter given by stitches of a blue-green filoselle. 
The two roses and three buds should be tea-roses, 
the color of a pale maize, the shades made with 
a light red-brown; the leaves of bronze-green, 
with light and dark tints. The ipomceus of pale 
lilac; the leaves of a dull sap-green, but with no 
tint of bronze. ; 

Exsonxy anp Ivory Parytine, ror a Box, on 





on Tatck Carp-Boarp,—This is entirely done in 
black and white; the ground, of fine chalk and 
size, or isinglass, is painted over and left to dry, 
and then rubbed down with the handle of a bone 
book-knife, or anything answering to its descrip- 
tion; three coats are put on and rubbed down. 
It is then ready for the painting. The design is 
transferred with carbon-paper, and the ground 
filled in with three coats of vegetable-black, in 
moist color, sold in tubes. Finally, with crow- 
quill pen,. every line is produced as in the 
engraving, and will then, with gilt handle 
attached, form a screen. 

Another way of using this beautiful design is 
to paste it on a round box, the sides ornamented 
in any way, or on thick mill-board for a screen. 
When dry, size it with paper-maker’s size twice, 
and when dry, between each coat, varnish it with 
mastic or white hard varnish, two coats; it will 
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BABY’S BOOT.—BUTTERFLY IN OUTLINE. 173 





then also serve for a screen, or, with a round or , oval cut out of the centre, and a photograph 

oval cut from the centre, it will form a frame for } inserted, it would form a very beautiful frame. 

a photograph. It should be suspended by a narrow ribbon, with 
Painted on thick white card-board, in water-}a bow at the top, the two ends each folded in 

colors, and the black ground painted in with } narrow folds, and then pressed with a hot iron, 

vegetable-black—moist color, gone over twice ; and let fall carelessly. 

after the flowers are painted—with a circle or é 





i BABY’S BOOT. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





Baby’s first boot is made of blue cashmere, 
embroidered in tiny rosebuds with blue silk. 
Pale-blue satin ribbon ties the boot in front, and 
a row of lace ornaments the top, 











DESIGNS ON SUPPLEMENT. 





BY MR8S. JANE WRAVBER. 





We give, on the Suprrement that is folded in; red braid; or écru or gray linen may be used, 
with this number, not only a dress-pattern as; braided in any color that is preferred. 
usual, but also four designs: three for a i Design ror Hanp-Screen.—The description 
Apron in braiding, and oné for a Hand-Screen. ; for this will be found on another page, with a. 
Braiina ror Curp’s Aprox.—This consists ; small engraving representing the hand-screen 
of three pieces—yoke, belt, and pocket. The? made up. The design on the SuppLement is full 
material may be white, done in white, blue, or ° size. 








DESIGN FOR HAND-SCREEN. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 





We give here a small cut, representing a pretty } be cut, of the size and shape of the design on 
hew-style hand-screen. On the SuprLeMENT, we } the SupPLEmENT, and neatly covered. The back 
give the design in detail, full size. Silk, satin, } should be of some material and color harmonizing 
Pongee, or any material preferred, may be used, { with the front, and may be ornamented or not, 
and the design worked in outline or in Kensing~ { according-to pleasure; a silk cord or ribbon should 
ton stitch, or, if wished, it may be painted. To {edge the screen. The handle may be of plain 
make up the screen, a piece of card-board should } wood, covered with twisted ribbon, if preferred. 








EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 
“Meerin’s Our”—AmeERIcAN Anrtists.—Our steel en- 


A Prerry anp Hanpy Kinp or work is to take a baby- 
doll, and dress it so that the robe will form a bag, to be 


graving this month is by Edward L. Henry, an American } used to hold needlework or handkerchief. Take a doll, for 
artist of the very highest reputation. We say “American” ; example, six inches long. Sew a dress-bodice and sleeves 
artist quite emphatically: for Mr. Henry's pictures are } on to it of white muslin, trimming it with a little lace 
national, in the sense of being full of local color. Most } and narrow ribbon, Put knickerbockers and one petticoat 
of our artists who have gone abroad to study have lost } on, sewing them round the waist. Cut a piece of colored 


all distinctive nationality, and have become more or less 
foreign, not only in the choice of their subjects, but also 
in their style. Their pictures are essentially German or 
French—generally the latter—and might just as well have 
been painted by Germans or Frenchmen. 

Mr. Edward King, the well-known correspondent and 
critic, writing of this year’s Paris Salon, for example, says: 
“The American delegation of artists is strong in number 
and in talent this year; but one cannot help wondering 
why none qf them venture to choose American subjects.” 
And he adds: “It is certain that if many of them who 





cambric, twenty-four inches long and eight inches wide, 
cover it with white muslin, double it together, and stitch 
up each side, making a bag twelve inches long; put a nar- 
row hem round the top, and run in two strings of strong 
bobbin, bringing them out on each side of the seams. Turn 
it muslin outside, and trim with some lace anu ribbon to 
match the body, and to imitate a baby’s long robe. Now 
pull the strings tight enough, so that the opening of the 
bag will just fit around the doll’s waist, the feet and legs 
inside it. Fasten with a strong needle and thread the front 
half of the bag to the doll, stitching close to the hem, but not 
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have such technical force and such capital education would } through it, so as to avoid interfering with the drawing of 
spend their summers in the New World, and bring back ; the strings. A cap, made of lace, either fastened on with 
something new with them, they would create a far greater } needle and thread or gum, is a great improvement. Any 
impression than they could ever hope to do by their echoes ; sized doll, of course, can be used, making the robe in pro- 
from the art of the Old one,” portion to the size. 

Now, this is exactly what Mr. Henry has had the sagacity - is 
to see, His pictare, which we have engraved, is American Tue Demanp For Tus MaGazine is so great, that the 
throughout, yet has the same technical skill and real- } local agents frequently have their stock exhausted pre- 
istic force which distinguishes the contemporary French ; maturely. This was particularly the case with the July 
school. That this line of p d is. appreciated is } number, so many persons wishing to get the article on 
proved by the fact that, in the spring exhibition of the } “Longfellow and Westminster Abbey.” Many local agents, 
New York Academy of Design, Mr. Henry had three pic- } to save the trouble of re-ordering, said that the edition 
tures on the walls, all of which were sold within a week, while } was “out of print.” This was not so. We can always sup- 
other artists sold only one—or none at all. ply back numbers, as well as current ones. If your news 

ed agent tells you he cannot supply you, write to us, enclosing 

Aw Ourtive Design, we would say to our fair corre- } eighteen cents, the retail price per number, and we will 
spondent Lesbia, may be perforated on paper by the sewing- } forward, by return mail, postage free, the number or 
machine. Ladies, by using a large needle, can treat, in numbers that you wish. 
this way, a paper pattern exactly as if it were being sewed. ‘ 
But there must be no cotton in the needle. The best} “Cnrist Berorge Priate.”—This wonderful picture by 
powder for pouncing these perforations is: for a white Munkacsy, which we engraved last year for our premium- 
ground, a gray chalk crayon, crushed, sifted, and tied in } plate, is now on exhibition in Paris, where it attracts 
coarse muslin; never use charcoal; for a black or dark ; crowds, from “early morning to sutiset,”’ as a correspondent 
ground, use dry litharge-powder : it is heavy, and quickly } writes. The universal verdict is that its unconventional 
falls through the perforations, and does not readily blow ¢ mode of treatment will give birth to a new school in 
away. A camel’s-hair brush and gum-water, for fixing the ; religious art. “It was done under genuine inspiration,” 





pounce or powder. We have answered this inquiry once 
before: we think, last year. 

A Very Sryzisx Bonnet, which was recently worn at a 
“high-life” wedding, had a brim of cut-jet beads, and a 
puffed crown of black net, spotted with single beads. In 
the front of the crown, and immediately over the forehead, 
wore two large bouquets of most natural-looking lilies of 
the valley, made up as market-bunches, and laid across, the 
stalks tied together with narrow pale-blue velvet, on which 
was a diamond bee; the strings were of velvet, with made- 
up bow, and on it were several bees. 
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AppiTions May Be Mang To Cuvss, at the price paid by ‘ 


the rest of the club, at any time during the year. When 
enough additional subscribers have been sent, you will be 
entitled to another premium, or premiums, precisely as if 
it were a new club. Go on, therefore, adding to your clubs 
and earning premiums, 
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says a well-known critic, recording its great success. 
A Towk. Foipep several times and dipped in hot water 
and quickly wrung, and then applied over the seat of the 
>’ pain in toothache or igia, will generally afford prompt 
relief. Headaches almost always yield to the simultaneous 
} application of hot water to the feet and the back of the 
> neck. 





Ir Is Never Too Lare to subscribe for “Peterson.” 
Back numbers oan be supplied, if desired, from January, 
inclusive. Or July is a good number to begin with, 
especially for clubs. Or you can commence with any 
month of the year. 

A Most Heatruy Tune For Curtpren is onion-sauce 
and well-made bread-sauce. These two sauces, added in 
their turn to a little meat, are a great treat also for the 
little ones, who are very fond of them, as a rule. 
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~— 
A New Votume Broan with the July number, affording ' 
an excellent opportunity to subscribe, especially to those § 


whe do not. wish Sack numbers. .Wo still ceations to 
ent to 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 
Our Famous Women. Illustrated With Portraits. 1 vol. 
8vo. Hartford, Conn.: A. D, Worthington & Co.—This is a 





For a club of two, at $1.75 each, or $3.50 in all, we 
send, to the person getting up the club, a copy of our beau- 
tiful illustrated “Golden Gift,” or the large mezzotint 
(9x27 inches), “ Tired Out.” 

Fora club of three, at $1.50 each, or $4.50 in all, we offer 
achoice of the same premiums. 

Many persons, however, prefer a copy of the magazine to 
any other kind of premium. To accommodate such, we 
offer to send an extra copy of the magazine, free, for a club 
of four, at $1.6244 each: that is, $6.50 in all. Oraclub of 
six, at $1.50 each: that is, $9.00 in all. Ora club of ten, at 
$1.40 each: that is, $14 00 in all. Y 

Still other persons like to earn, not only a free copy of 
the magazine, but one of the other premiums also. For 
guch we offer as follows: For a club of five, at $1.60 each 
—that is, $8.00 in all—we will send an extra copy of the 
magazine, and either the “Golden Gift” or “Tired Out.” 
Or we will send the same premiums for a club of seven, 
at $1.50 each: that is, $10.50 in all. Or for $17.00, we will 
send twelve copies, and the same premiums. But see the 
prospectus on ‘the second page of cover. 

Now is the time to get up clubs for 1884. It is never too 
late to do this. We can always supply back numbers to 
January, inclusive, when desired, Be particular, when remit- 
ting, to say whether you wish to begin with the January number, 
or that for July. Specimens are sent gratis to those wishing 
toget up clubs. In no other way can you get so much for 
your money as by subscribing to this magazine. “ Peter- 
son,” by universal consent, “leads the field.” 

Whar 1s a Goop Nove.?—A correspondent who is 
ambitious, it seems, of literary distinction, asks us: “‘ What 
isa good novel?” We reply that a novel, to be perfect as a 
story, should have its incidents following each other in } 
natural succession, so as to work up to the denouement; and*? 
anything that digresses from this, or even fails to help on 
the crisis, is a mistake in art. If the novel only claims to 
be one of incident, it may stop here, taking only secondary } 
tank, however. But if the novel is to aim at higher things, 


MN 





” the characters should also be well done: true to life, neither.‘ 


too few nor too many, always leading up to the finale. 
When plot and acturs are thus combined in a perfect whole, 
we have the beau-ideal of the novel. Frequently, the 
characters are admirable, but the plot worthless: yet these 
character-novels have very great merit of their kind. 
Often, the characters are mere stalking horses, but the 
plot everything: these novels, in their way, have value, 
though generally degenerating into melo-drama. But 
when a novel has neither of these things to recommend 
it, it is a thing which both “gods and men abhor,” or 
ought to. 


~ 


Tae Cravine THat Curtpren Sxow for jam and sugar 
is as true an instinct in them as that which guides the dog 
to certain blades of grass, To young people, wholesome 
jam with dry bread is a digester and a purifier of the blood, 
and to deny them sugar is a very grave mistake, 

To Know rr Your Frour is good, or is made, from 
sprouted wheat, stir a sample up with water; filter, and 
test with coralin solution, rendered red with a trace of 
alkali. If the flour is acid, it turns yellow. 

Your Brst Remrnver, if you are a husband or lover, 
when your wife or sweetheart is away in summer, is a copy 
of “Peterson.” Subscribe for it, and have it sent punctu- 
alls, and you will always be kept in memory. 





ection of short biographies of American women, who 
have distinguished themselves in literature, art, science, 
music, etc. It does not pretend to include everyone entitled 
to that distinction ; but so far as it goes, it is comprehensive ; 
and it is in all respects well done. The biographies are from 
different pens, generally from those of personal friends, and 
may, therefore, be depended on for y, at least as to 
facts. In all, twenty authors, most of whom are themselves 
included in “Our Famous Women,” contribute to the 
volume, The portraits are the least satisfactory part of 
the book. They appear to have been taken from photo- 
graphs, and no photograph that we ever saw does justice 
to a woman’s face. They are also engraved on wood, and 
though very superior of their kind, want the delicacy of 
steel-engravings. The result is, that every portrait, except 
that of Miss Phelps, gives a hard unfeminine idea of the 
original, which we are sure cannot be true; and only a 
certain air of refinement, a lady-like expression, so to 
speak, saves that of Miss Phelps. The volume, in spite 
of this, should be a very popular one, for every woman is 
interested in the successes of her sex; and this series of 
biographies supplies information never before collected in 
so small a compass, and never so authoritatively given. 

Mrs, Lincoln’s Boston Cook-Book. By Mrs. D. A. Lincoln, 
of the Boston i 1 vol., 8v0. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers.—The author of this compilation is exceptionally 
fitted for her task, being a leading member of the well- 
known Boston Cooking-School, of which Mrs. Samuel T. 
Hooper is President. Mrs. Lincoln has been assisted in 
her work by numerous friends, who have furnished addi- 
tional receipts, all of which have been tested in competent 
households, or by cooks of established reputation. In one 
respect, the book has an advantage over all treatises’ on 
cookery that have gone before: it pays attention to footl 
hygienically—that is, it recommends certain dishes, and 
objects to others, on scientific principles, so to speak. 
Cook-books, heretofore, have been almost entirely empir- 
ical; this is the first attempt to put one on a legical basis, 

Quicksands. From the German of Adolph Streckfuss. By 
Mrs. A. L. Wistar. 1 vol.,12mo. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co.—There are two things, in these translations by 
Mrs. Wistar, that put them far in advance of all others. 
In the first place, Mrs. Wistar has that rare knowledge of 
the public taste which enables her to select stories sure to 
be popular, ‘In the second place, she is unrivaled as a 
translator; German idioms are rejected: we have English 
ones instead; the meaning is clearly conveyed; the style is 
finished, pure, and elegant. We may add that “ Quicksands,” 
on the whole, is even better than most previous selections, 
It is a story which, once begun, will be finished by the 
reader, if possible, at one sitting. ; 

The ‘Son of Monte-Cristo. Translated from the French. 
1 vol., 12mo. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—In 
our last number we noticed, at some length, “The Wife ot 
Monte-Cristo.” This is a sequel to that romance, and 
should be read, not only by everyone who has read the 
other, but by thousands besides, for it is full of stirring 
incidents, especially in Algiers, and is a work of great 
fascination, irrespective of its tion with its p 
sors. It is printed, like all the later works of this firm, in 
bold clear type, on fine hotépressed paper, and is, on that 
account, especially to be commended, at least to those who 
care for their eyes. . 

Dearly Bought. A Novel. By Clara Louise Burnham. 1 vol., 
12mo. Chicago: H. A. Sumner & Co.—A very excellent 
story, full of local color, and thoroughly American in tone 
and feeling. The incidents are managed with much skill, 
The volume is graphically illustrated. 
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OUR ABM+-CHAIR. 
‘ Berrer Tuan Ever. “Perenson” Atways AHEAD.— 
Those of our subscribers who see other lady's-magazines 
do not need to be told how superior “Peterson” is. But 
for the benefit of those who do not see the other lady’s- 
books, we quote a few notices of the press. Thus the Hast- 
ings (Mich.) Democrat says: “The last number of ‘ Peterson’ 
is fresh and beautiful, both in matter and illustration: this 
old-time favorite of the ladies and the family grows better 
with each successive number: and if was years ago the best 
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use of by some tobacco-chewers for indulgence in that 
filthy and injurious habit. ‘ 
2.—Porson-Vinz on Porson-Ivy. Poison-Oak. The for. 
mer is a strong creeper, the latter rather of shrub form, 
Yet by the best botanists, one is held to be but a variety of 
na other, and not a distinct species. Hence, the Rhu 





dic sand BR. toxicodendron will be classed together by 
the writer. Leaves are trifoliate—in threes; flower 
yellowish-green, in slender racemose axillary panicles* 
Fruit or drupes smooth, shining, dirty-white to pale-brown, 





of its class.” The Wappinger Falls (N. Y.) Chronicle says: The leaves of the poison-vine are used to a very small extent 
“In all departments it fully holds its own, and its corps of } by allopaths in some inflammatory cuticular affections and 
good contributors make the number extremely fascinating. } Palsy. The eclectics and homceopaths make a saturated 
*Her Season In Washington,’ the serial by Mrs. Ann 8. ; tincture of the recent leaves, the former giving it in dases 
Stephens, grows in interest, and ‘Josiah Allen’s Wife’ } of a quarter-drop to one or two drops, the latter in one 
begins 4 new series of amusing and practical papers on her ; tenth, one-hundredth, or one-thousandth of a drop upward— 
and Josiah’s home-life. The fashion and fancy departments that is, from the first decimal dilution to the third, and up 
are full of valuable matter for ladies, while the house- } ° the sixth. The third contains, in one drop or grain, the 
‘keeping department is replete with valuable hints of all } 0n¢-thousandth part of a drop—quite trifling enough, good- 
kinds, It is one of the best magazines published.” The } 2 knows. But the object of introducing the poison-vine 
Dutch Flat (Cal.) Placer Times says: “No lady can keep to the notice of mothers is to give a few simple remedies 


‘posted on the fashions of the day unless she takes ‘Peterson,’ 
and the very small subscription-price places it within reach 
of all.” The Franklin (Me.) Journal says: “One of the 
most thoroughly interesting, instructive, and valuable periodicals 
that reach this office is Peterson’s Magazine. It contains 
plates illustrative of the latest styles of dresses and house- 
hold furnishings, a wealth of fact and fiction, and very full 
departments for the various branches of home-work.” We 
have scores of similar notices, which we have to omit 
for want of room. Show these notices to your friends, who 
do not take “Peterson.” It is still in time to subscribe. 


Horsrorp’s Acip Puosrpuate A Rerresnine Drink.— } 


Doetor A. L, Hall, Fairhaven, N. Y., says: “It forms an 
excellent substitute for lemon-juice, and will furnish a 
refreshing drink for the sick.” 





MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


(Mepicat Borany—Or THE GarpeEN, Fietp, anv Forest.] 


BY ABRAM LIVEZEY, A. M., M. D. 
No. VI.—Prickiy-Asn—Porson-VinE—Rvx. 

1.—Pricxty-Asn. Xanthorylum Americanum. This is a 
shrub or small tree five to ten or twelve feet high, with 
‘alternate branches armed with short and very strong thorns 
or prickles: found growing in woods and moist thickets, 
in most sections of this country. Leaves pinnate in four 
or five pairs, with an odd terminal one. Flowers small, 
greenish, in axillary umbels, appearing in April or early 
May, before the leaves. The berries or bark of the shrub 
are used. j 

Tt is an excellent stimulant, especially to the mucous 
membranes of the mouth, throat, stomach, and the whole 


‘alimentary canal, and consequently usefully employed in 


all relaxed conditions of the same: in low forms of aphtha, 
diphtheria, scarlatina, typhoifl ditions, dy 'y, etc. 
The decoction—one ounce of bark to three pints of water, 
boiled to two pints—to the amount of a pint during the 





for its cure when their children come home poisoned with 
coming into too familiar relationship with it. A small 
vesicular eruption, preceded by intense itching, burning, 
and redness of the cuticle, indicate this poison. Lime- 
water is a simple and often effectual remedy, kept constantly 
applied by means of thin muslin or linen cloths. So isa 
} solution of baking-soda, strong spirits-of-camphor, satu- 
§ rated solution of chlorate-of-potassa, very good; and when 
$ the face and eyes, or other sensitive parts, are affected, 
sweet spirits-of-nitre, two ounces to four or six ounces of 
water, makes an elegant application. Any one of these is 
to be preferred to the old and common application of 
sugar-of-lead. A little cooling physic, and low dict fora 
few days, should be advised in severe cases. 
3 3.—Rvue. Ruta graveolens. All the bitter herbs of the 
garden, with sage, saffron, etc., were treated of long since, 
under the “ Botany of Garden-Plants.” A tincture of rue, 
prepared by placing eight ounces of the fresh plant in one 
pint of alcohol, possesses valuable properties, in doses of a 
few drops. Exerting an influence upon the nervous system, 
it relieves irritation and. pain, and improves nutrition of 
the nerve-centres. It acts kindly upon the urinary and 
reproductive organs, as well as in “eructations of hysterical 
females.” 





*The leaves of the poison-vine, after frost, adorn many 
of our forest-trees in the fall of the year with their bright 
and variegated hues. The Virginia creoper—Ampelopsis 
quinquefolia—ably assists it. 





PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 


43> Everything relating to this department should be 
addressed “Puzzle Editor,” Prrerson’s Macazing, 
Box 409, Marblehead, Mass. 


No. 249.—GrocraPHicaL Puzz3e. 

I went to visit my aunt (a city in Texas) last week, and 
wore my (city in Russia) cloak, While there, we went to 
? hear the minister lecture on the subject of (a river in 
$ British America). After the lecture, we started for home. 
The (an island off the western coast of Scotland) was (s 
} cape-on the-southern part of Ireland), and we had reason 








day, or teaspoonful doses of the tincture of the berries } to hope for (a mountain in British America), Tho pext 
several times daily, was once popular in the country for the } day, we had the pl of listening to a celebrated musi- 





relief ronic rheumatism. Also used in cases of flatu- } cian playing on an (a mountain in South America). We 
lent colic. The bark is chewed for the relief of toothache, } hada delightful time. But occasionally my thoughts would 
and is quite as effectual as the use of tobacco—a plea made } wander towards the beautiful presents I had received. One 
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was an elegant gold ring with a setting of (a river in Mis- 
sissippi); another, a handsome ivory bottle of (a city in 
German Empire). Shortly after, I returned home. 

Kendall Oreek, Pa. MINNIE GILLESPIE. 


No. 250.—Dramonp. 
1. A letter. 2. Ananimal. 3. Relating to reins. 4 Fruit. 
6. Brave. 6. To put or place. 7. A letter. 
Davia, I. Ciara J. Ontu. 


No, 251.—Dovusig Acrostic, 

1. The bed-bug. 2. Indolent. 3. Son of Izhar. 4, A 
small bird. 5. To i te. 6. Puncture. 7, A genus 
of mollusks. 8. To crook. 9. Cylindrical and slightly 
tapering. 10. Opened wide, 

Primals.— Merit. 

Finals,—Let apart. 

6. Albans, Vi. Merezor. 





No. 252.—Worp-SquaRE. 


1. Something used by gentlemen. 2. Liquors. 3, The 
pole of acart. 4, To discern unexpectedly. 
Boston, Mass. IoLaNTHR, 


No. 253.—Lapprr, 
* * 
om 


* 
* 
e*e & & 
* 
* 


en ene 


ese 
* a 

The uprights are words of seven letters each; the left 
Meaning the name of a large city, and the right a once- 
famous lawyer. 

The rounds, beginning with the lowest, are: 1. Sphere. 
2 Agame. 3. Hurry. 

Davia, TU. Ciara J. ORTH. 


Answers Next Month. 


Answers 10 Puzzies 1n Juty Number. 


No. 245. 
OPER 
x =e NS 
EVER 
NERO 
No. 246, 
8 
EM 8 
SPEAR 
EPIGRAM 
"“SBMEGMATIO 
‘BARACEWN 
RBATEL 
MIN 
c 
No, 247, 


Billiards (Bill, Yards). 





No, 248, 


waawsoO 
wzZomBwo 
Haw, 
Banos 
paNaze 





OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


BG Beery Receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
’ Fish, 


Potted Mackerel.—Have the heads taken off and the back- 
bone out, and the fish cut in four pieces; wash well; lay in 
a stone jar enough pieces to cover the bottom; sprinkle 
over a little salt, a few whole peppercorns, whole cloves, 
whole allspice, and a blade of mace and one small stick of 
cinnamon, then another layer of fish, etc., until you have 
used up the fish. Cover with cold vinegar, cover tightly, 
and set in the cool part of the range, where it will get 
gradually hot. Let it stand twenty-four hours. It must 
not come near boiling. 

Fish Croquettes.—Take some remnants of boiled turbot, 
pick out the flesh carefully, and mince it not too finely, 
Melt a piece of butter in a saucepan, add a little flour and 
some hot milk. Stir on the fire until the mixture thickens, 
add pepper and salt, a little grated nutmeg, and some 
chopped parsley, lastly the fish ; and as soon as the mixture 
is quite hot, turn it out on a dish to get cold; then make it 
into croquettes, 

Egg and Oyster Omelet.—Beat up four eggs, and season to 
suit the taste; chop up six large oysters; make a batter of 
half a cup of flour and half a pint of milk; mix the whole 
together, stir well, and fry slowly. 

MEATS, 

Cold Ducks Stewed with Red Cabbage.—Cut cold ducks into 
convenient pieces, and warm them very gradually in some 
of their gravy. Shred some red cabbage very fine, wash it, 
and drain it on a sieve; put it to stew with some butter 
and a little pepper and salt, in a stewpan closely covered, 
shaking it frequently. If it should get too dry, add a 
spoonful or two of the gravy. When well done and tender, 
add a small glass of wine or vinegar; lay it on a dish; 
place the pieces of duck upon it, and serve. 

Fresh Meat in the Dog-days,—Meat may be kept for nine or 
ten days perfectly sweet and good, in the heat of summer, 
by lightly covering it with bran and suspending it in a 
high and windy room. A cupboard full of small holes, or 
a wire eafe, that the wind may have a passage through, is 
advised to be placed in such a room, to keep away the 
flies. 

Minced Beef.—Mince cold roastsbeef, fat and lean, very 
fine. Add chopped onion, pepper, salt, and a little good 
gravy. Fill scallop-shells two parts full, and fill them up 
with potatoes mashed fine and smooth, with cream. Put 
@ piece of butter on the top, and set them in an oven te 
brown. 

VEGETABLES, 

Browned Egg-Plant.—Boil an egg-plant in water which 
has been salted until it is perfectly soft. When done, take 
it out of the water, cut it in half, and scoop out all the 
inside; mash it very fine, and to every teacupful of mashed 
egg-plant add one tablespoonful of grated cracker and a 
dessertspoonful of butter, with salt and pepper to the taste. 
Put it in the dish it is to be served in, beat an egg light, 
spread a portion of it over the egg-plant, then strew on 
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some grated cracker, and lastly spread over the remainder 
of the egg. Set it in the oven and brown it. Serve it hot. 

Baked Tomatoes.—Wash them, and cut them in two parts, 
round the tomato—that is, so. as the cells can be divested 
of the pulp and seeds which they contain. To six tomatoes, 
take half a pint;of breadcrumb, one large onion finely 
chopped, one ounce of butter, pepper and salt to the taste, 
Fill the cells of each piece with the dressing, put two halves 
together, and tie them with a piece of thread. Put them 
& a pan with an ounce of butter and a gill of water, set 
them in a moderate oven, and cook them till they are soft, 


Onion Sauce.—Peel and mince six large onions, boil them 
in half a pint of water until perfectly tender. Strain 
away the water and mix with the onions an ounce of flour. 
Add half a pint of milk, pepper and salt to taste. Stir the 
sauce over the fire until it boils and is thick, To make a 
richer sauce, add an ounce of butter, or a gill of cream, 
instead of the same quantity of milk. A plainer sauce 
may be made by using the water in which the onions were 
boiled instead of milk. 


Rice and Tomatoes.—Wash a cupful of rice, and put it 
en the fire with sufficient water to boil it, Add to it a 
spoonful of salt, seven or eight large tomatoes cut fine, 
two onions chopped, a tabl ful of butter, and two 
green peppers cut round, the seeds having first been taken 
eut, or it would be too hot. Boil all together, until the rice 
is well cooked and almost dry. A spring chicken, cut in 
small pieces and boiled with the above, is very nice. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A Pickle of Peaches or Other Fruit.—To seven pounds of 
peaches: three pounds of the best brown sugar, one ournce 
ef stick-cinnamon, one ounce of cloves, and about three 
pints of cider-vinegar. Put the vinegar and sugar on to 
boil. _Skim it, and throw in the cinnamon and cloves. 
Then put in the peaches and let them boil for a little while, 
but not to be thoroughly done. Put it into a jar, and cover 
very tight. The next day, pour off the vinegar and let it 
eome to a boil, then pour it again over the peaches. Repeat 
this process again the following day. Damsons are very 
nive, if pickled in this way. 


‘Orange Marmalade.—Equal weight of lump-sugar and 
Seville oranges. Peel the oranges, and boil the peel in 
plenty of water for fonr hours, changing the water once, or 
the peel will be too bitter. When boiled, it must be cut 
fa thin strips. From the inside of the orange first remove 
the white, then the pips and skin, which form the quills, 
leaving in a dish the juice and pulp. Wash the skins in a 
little water, and add the sugar to the juice. Next boil the 
pulp, sugar, and juice together for half an hour, then add 
tlie peel, and boil all together for ten minutes, Put into 
pots, and it is fit for use. 

Potted Butter.—Wash and beat well the butter, to free it 
from any milky substance; then to every pound of butter 
allow three-quarters of an ounce of salt, and a quarter of an 
ounce of sugar, which must be thoroughly mixed together. 
Put it into a stone jar; when it is nearly full, put a soft 
piece of muslin over, and fill up the jar with salt, which 
can easily be removed when the butter is wanted for use; 
4} paper over, and keep it in a cool place, 


Potato Salad.—Take four or five cold boiled potatoes, half 
a sraall beet-root, half a-amall Spanish onion, plainly boiled, 
and about three inches of pickled cucumber, Cut them all 
in. slices, and arrange them on a dish. Pour over them two 
tablespoonfuls of good sweet-oil, two tablespoonfuls of 
strong vinegar, salt, and a very little made mustard; mix 
well, and serve with hard-boiled eggs cut in slices, 

Buttered Eggs.—Break four or six eggs, beat them, and 
put them into a saucepan with a piece of butter, a little 
salt, and a spoonful of sauce or gravy, which makes the eggs 








e 
x 





softer; stir them over the fire till sufficiently thick; serve 
on;a plate garnished” with toasted bread. To eggs dressed 
in this way, ham, mushrooms, etc., minced, may be added, 

Relish for Cold-Meat Luncheons.—Take four ripe tomatoes, 
divide in halves, and fill each with a little butter and bread. 
crumb, salt and pepper; add vinegar in the dish they ave to 
be baked in. They may be either hot or cold. 

Lemons.—Lemons will keep good for months by simply 
putting them ina jug of buttermilk, changing the butter. 
milk about every three weeks. When the lemons are 
required for use, they should be well dried with a cloth, 

Fine Icing.—Whites of four eggs well beaten, with one 
pound of powdered sugar, a teaspoonful of arrowroot, one 
of pulverized and sifted white gum-arabic, juice of one 
lemon. Flavor to taste, 





FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 


Fic. 1.—VisiTine-Dress, or Wuite Foutarp, The-skirt 
is trimmed with a plaited flounce at the bottom, and is 
ornamented with loops of blue ribbon; above this are two 
deep flounces of printed foulard, with mushroom-patterns 
on them, The upper dress is in the Princess style, also 
printed with mushrooms, and is looped up with bows and 
ends of blue ribbon. Blue bows are also placed at intervals 
between the two flounces. Large straw hat, trimmed with 
blue feathers. 


Fic. .—REcEPTION OR EVENING Dress, OF CREAM AND — 


Maroon Brocape. The bottom of the skirt is trimmed 
with narrow ruffles of the two colors, The Princess dress 
is of the cream and maroon brocade, cut up at the bottom, 
with the ends turned over, and faced with marvon-colored 
silk. The bodice is cut square in front and high at the 
back, has a collar of maroon silk, and a vest of dull-red 
silk, and a wide full scarf of maroon silk, lined with dull- 
red silk, around the hips, tied carelessly on the Jeft side. 
Half-sleeves, 

Fie, 111.—Eventne-Drves, OF CreAM-CoLoreD SPANtsit 
Lack, WoRN OVER CREAm-ConoreD SiLK. The bottum has 
a plaited ruffle. of buttercup-colored silk, above which is 
a full ruching of the same silk. The lace overdress is 
edged with a narrow ruffle of Spanish lace, which falls just 
over the silk ruching, and is caught up with long bows 
and ends of buttercup satin ribbon. The overdress is 
Princess shape, made of the lace, and is also caught up 
with loop-and-ends of the ribbon. The two full pufis at 
the back of the dress are of the cream-colored silk. The 
round-necked bodice is trimmed on the left shoulder by 
ruchings of the buttercup silk; Buttercups in the hair. 

Fia. rv.—Visrtina-Dress, or Mastic-Waite Nun's-VEIL- 
ine, Around the bottom is a plaiting of the material, over 
which falls a ball fringe. The front is of pale fawn-colored 
wrought embroidery, of the kind which can now be #0 
readily purchased; and it is studded here and there with 
the soft woolen balls, like those of which the fringe is 
made, The paniers and drapery at the back are of the 
nun’s-veiling. The pointed bodice is of the same, with 
collar, vest, and trimming around the bodice of the fawn- 
colored silk. Black pointed straw hat, lined and trimmed 
with black velvet, and ornamented with large red poppies. 

Fig. v.—WALKING-Dress, oF CREAM-CoLORED SATEEN. 
The skirt is of plain cream sateen, trimmed with ruffles of 
white lace. The overdress is of the cream-colored sateen, 
sprigged with small roses. The skirt is edged with the 
lace, and looped with long bows-and-ends of blue ribbon. 
The round waist has @ full trimming of the lace at the 
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pointed open bodice; and the sleeves, gdged with lace, come 
just below the elbow. Blue ribbons at the waist, neck, and 
sleeves. Hat of cream-colored straw, trimmed with blue 
feathers. ‘ : 

Fra. vi.—Watxrne-Dress, or Wasutnc-Sitx, with floral 
designs of lilac and rose color on myrtle-green. The skirt 
fs box-plaited, with narrow kilts between’ of plain myrtle 
foulard. The skirt is draped a little to the right side, 
where it is much shorter than it is on the left side, falling 
there quite low. It is caught up irregularly at the back. 
Phe bodice is plaited’ down the front and at the back, 
where the plaits open fan-shaped over the tunic. The belt, 
wllar, and sleeve-bands are of myrtle-green foulard. 
Cream-colored straw hat, trimmed with ribbons corre- 
tponding with the colors of the dress. 

Fio. vit.—Dress-Bonnet, oF Buack Lack, studded with 
jet, and trimmed with a rosette and bows of black ottoman 
ribbon. A jet butterfly is placed on the rosette. 

Fic, viit.— SLEEVE FoR AN Eveninc-DRess, MADE OF 
Wurst Lace. It is full at the top, loose, and is to reach 
to below the elbow. The back is shown, with the half-cuff 
which turns up, and the fall of lace at tlie end. 


Fig. 1x.—WALKING-Dress, oF BLUE AND Wuite Sporrep 
fatern. The underdress is laid in long box-plaits. The 
overdress is quite full in front, opens low down, where it 
is caught together by loops of blue ribbon, and is draped 
high up on the tournure. The bodice is made full in front, 
and has a arrow belt of the ribbon. Loops of the ribbon 
form a collar, and trim the sleeves. Bonnet of dark-blue 
straw, trimmed with white wild-roses, 

Fic. x.—Hat, or Wuite Straw, faced with chestnut- 
colored velvet, and trimmed with ribbon figured with 
chestnut-color and pink, and trimmed with a bunch of 
large pink roses. 

Fig, x1.—MANTELET, OF BLAcK S1LK, made with shoulder 
tleeves, and trimmed with black lace and black satin 
ribbon. 

Fro. x11.—Wa.kino-Dress, oF THIN Musttn-pE-Larne. 
Tho ekirt is gray, figured with pomegranates, and is made 
quite plain. The overdress is of plain gray muslin-de- 
laine, made full, and gracefully looped. The round bodice. 
is cut square in front, and opens over an embroidered vest; 
but lace or pomegranate-colored silk would look equally 
well. The waistband and cuffs are of pomegranate silk. 
Gray straw hat, trimmed with pomegranate-colored ribbon 
and gray wings. 

Fig. x111.—CocKabDE, MADE oF OTTOMAN, SATIN, OR VEL- 
ver Rinpon, to trim either bonnets or dresses. 


Fig. x1v.—Boptce, or CAMEL’s-HAIR OR CASHMERE, open- 
ing over a figured-silk plaited vest, and fastened with a 
steel ornament. It may be made either of the material of 
the dress, or entirely different. 


Fia. xv.—Parason, or Darx-Rep Satin, striped with 
or, 


Fic, XVI.—WALKING-Dress, or Brown Ficurep Sateen.’ 
The skirt has three gathered flounces. The paniers cross 
in front, and the back-drapery is quite full. The bodice is 
(oat-shaped at the back, is laid in plaits from the shoulders 
to the waist, and has a large collar. Brown straw hat, 
faced and trimmed with brown velvet, and trimmed with 
old-gold feathers, 


Fig. xvr.—Burrerriy, MADE oF BUGLES AND SMALL JET 
Bravs on Ner: to be used as an ornament for a bonnet or 


«BiG. xvirt.—Boprce, or Warre Foutar, Sporrep win 
Ianac. The neck is square, trimmed with lace and pink 
Toses, and the vest and pointed pieces on the sleeves are of 
lilac eutah, I 





Fro. x1x.—Parason, or CreEaM-CotorEp Satin, trimmed 
with cream-colored lace and long loops of ribbon. 


GenrraL Remarks.—Tho fine soft woolen materials are 
80 thin and so beantiful, that they are worn almost as 
much as cottons or muslins that require washing. Soft 
summer silks are equally fashionable, and these with the 
woolen goods are liked also, because they cost no more te 
make up than cotton goods, and are so much more durable, 
But very many most beautiful costumes are made of India 
mull, linen lawn, batiste, sateen, and other washing- 
material. Nothing very new appears in the way of mak- 
ing dresses, The gathered bodices are very popular, 
especially for slender persons: for them, the gathers may 
extend from the shoulders to the waist; for stouter persons, 
there should be but few gathers at the waist, and none 
from the shoulders. 

Some new dresses have tho sleeves of a different material 
from the bodice, but always of a material which is employed. 
somewhere on the dress, either for the tunic or the 
trimming, etc., etc. ‘ 

Tailor-made dresses are much worn for traveling and for 
walking dresses. The fit should be exquisite. 

Mantelets continue ‘popular for summer-wraps. They are 
cooler and more easily slipped on than any jacket with 
sleeves, 

Bonnets show a decided change at last. They are both 
high and narrow. From a front view, scarcely any sides 
can be seen, so closely are they pressed in against the 
head; but the trimmings are quite high. Often a very 
large bow—such a bow as Parisian fingers only can origin- 
ate—is placed above the brim, and a little towards the left 
side, and frequently a small bow, of some color that con- 
trasts pleasantly with that of the large one, is fixed at the 
base of the latter. A quantity of narrow velvet ribbon, 
made into rosettes and pompon clusters, is much used by 
Paris milliners on both bonnets and hats. 

Hats are exceedingly high in the crown, but with narrow 
and flat brims. They are lavishly trimmed with feathers, 
flowers, and bows. The popular colors are red, moss-green, 
pistachio-green, and yellow, used moderately. Green- 
bearded wheat is fashionable. Hats and bonnets are also 
made of white or écru India mull, or of spotted mull, or 
any thin material, often matching the costume, but fre- 
quently entirely different from it. Velvet rosettes are used 
in the place of floWers, if liked: r 

Parasols are often covered with the thinnest mull, 





OUR PARIS LETTER, 
Rus ves Perirs Cuamps, 

The most striking novelties of the season are the ball- 
dresses which are now in preparation for watering-place 
wear, and which are exceedingly delicate and graceful 
Tulle, gauze, and crépe-de-chine are the leading materials, 
sometimes largely blended with faille or satin. The 
newest trimming for these toilettes is a satin-striyed gauze 
ribbon, which must match the material of the dress pre- 
cisely, giving the effect. of_stripes woven in the texture, 
Two novel and lovely dresses have just been prepared by 
Worth in this style. One is composed of pale-blue tulle, 
the skirt-front crossed with flat folds of the tulle, and with . 
rows of gauze satin-striped ribbon. A wide flounce, put 
on in large plaits, and with a high heading, is trimmed 
transversely with rows of ribbon. The sides of the skirt 
are formed of full draperies of tulle: the short train being 
of satin. The other was in tea-rose gauze, with rows of 
satin-striped gauze ribbon put on from the waist to the 
full flounce at the bottom of the skirt: the train being of 
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gauze, striped with rows of ribbon, put on at equal dis- 
tances. The corsages of these dresses were in plain satin. 
For demi-toilette, changeable materials are in high favor. 
The shot taffetas in blue and red, or in green and red, are 
trimmed with narrow pinked flounces, alternating with 
ruffles of black lace. In red and green, these shot silks 
are sometimes combined with black-grounded silks, figured 
with large gay-hued flowers in chéne-patterns, Shot silks, 
figured with small velvet spots or flowers, are a good deal 


worn, The newest fabric in this style is a changeable : 


nun’s-veiling, or rather iron grenadine, in dark-blue and 
poppy-red, or in black and red, figured with minute dots 
in red velvet. This is made up in combination with plain 
blue, or black, or red taffetas. In overskirts, the straight 
full folds, falling to the hem at the back, and combined 
with short panier-draperies at the sides, are the most 
popular. Exceedingly pretty toilettes have these overskirts 
combined with underskirts covered with lace flounces, 
either in black or white. But I have so often mentioned 
the great prevalence of lace in the toilettes of the present 
summer, that no further allusion to that material is neces- 
sary. A very pretty dress for morning-wear is composed 
of lilac linen, the skirt encircled with groups of three 
straight bands simulating tucks, and set sufficiently wide 
apart to admit of plaited finger-wide ruffles of white 
embroidery being placed between them, 

Thore is an effort now being made to revive tarletane for 
evening-dress wear; and a very elegant Parisian trousseau 
recently included a dress of gold-yellow tarletane, profusely 
trimmed with yellow hyacinths, Another evening-toilette 
was in pale-pink crépe-de-chine, the draperies looped and 
confined with garlands of wild-roses, A third was in 
electric-blue tulle, dotted with silver, and ornamented with 
clusters of silver oats. Unless the flowers for a ball-dress 
are in gold or silver, they should match the material that 
they adorn precisely in tint, 

Silk stockings are shown in very delicate lace-patterns, 
and are also adorned with fine embroidery in minute 
designs. Black stockings are now frequently adorned with 
embroidery in gold thread: one very pretty pattern being 
stripes imitating Venetian gold chains. Another style 
has a band encircling the ankle, to imitate the anklets 
worn by Eastern dancers. Shoes are still cut very low over 
the instep, and Louis XV heels have definitely gone out 
of fashion. So, too,.have large bows and buckles on the 
instep, the most stylish shoes having no ornament at all— 
or, at most, a yery small satin bow or ribbon-tie, 

Hats for watering-place wear are frequently trimmed 
with wild-flowers—such as thistlés, dandelions, and butter- 
cups. The thistled are the newest, and are very pretty: 
the soft velvety centre of the flower lending itself readily 
to reproduction, In its natural purple tint, it is very 
handsome; but pink thistles are also to be seen. The 
feathery secd-vessels of the dandelion are also a good deal 
worn, For the high oraqmants now occasionally to be 
seen on fashionable b bunches of oats—either in 
their natural hues or in gold—are much used. Immense 
clusters of cherries, with long stems and a good deal of 
foliage, are worn at the sides of the crowns of black straw 
hats. Butterflies, of all sizes, colors, and materials, are 
in high favor, In passementerie of pale-pink. or blue, 
er white jet, or in silver, or steel, or jet beads, they adorn 
ball~<dresses and dress-bonnets. Some of those gotten up 
for millinery uses are very beautifully painted in exact 
reproduction of the real insect. The large neutral-tinted 
night-moths, when thus carefully copied, ornament a gray 
or brown straw hat or bonnet very tastefully. 

Large fans are still carried, the most novel having sticks 
of painted wood, the leaf being in transparent crape or in 
satin, and covered with desigus of birds or of butterflies: 
flowers being rather out of favor—though I have seen fans 
of palegray satin painted with large scarlet poppies, which 











were at once original and charming. A very beautiful 
effect is produced by having three scenes from sume 
ular play painted in medallions on a large fan, and framed 
in ‘tendrils of flowers, Three scenes from any one of 
Shakespeare's tragedies thus arranged would afford an 
interesting subject for a fan for one of our young lady 
amateur artists. Brilliantly-plumaged birds, painted on 
black eatin, are very popular. Cockatoos and macaws afford 
very striking effects of color. But one of the most striking 
of there subjects was a bird of Paradise: the pale-yellow 
feathers of the tail being very finely executed. A flight of 
humming-birds, on a fan of pale-pink satin, was also much 
admired at a recent entertainment at the house of the 
American Minister. 

Very elegant gentlemen no longer wear colored silk 
socks with their low shoes at evening entertainments; 
black being the prescribed color. 

Luor H. Hoopzs, 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fria. 1.—Girw's Dress, or Gray Fiannev. The skirt is 
box-plaited, and has a narrow band of dark-red bunting 
near the bottom. The loose waist has a wide collar, 
trimmed with red braid, anchors embroidered in the 
corners. The sash is of dark-red bunting. Gray straw 
hat, trimmed with dark-red ribbons, 


Fia, 11.—Bor's Surt, of Cream-Cotorep FLANNEL. The 
bands down the sides of the knickerbockers and down the 
front of the jacket are of blue flannel, studded with pearl 
buttons, The collar, cuffs, and trimming around the 
bottom of the jacket are also of blue flannel. Dark-blue 
straw hat, sailor-shape. 


Fic. 111.—Grnt's Dress, or Navy-Bive Fiannen. The 
skirt is plaited, and edged with a bias band of striped red 
and white flannel. The full bodice opens diagonally over 
a white flannel vest, on which a red anchor is embroidered, 
The collar and the cuffs are of the white and red striped 
flannel. Blue straw hat, with blue streamers, on the ends 
of which red anchors are embroidered. 


Fia, 1v.—Youne Girw’s Hat, or Brug Straw, trimmed 
with a band of velvet of a darker shade, thin cream-colored 
India muslin, and a cream-colored lace rosette, 








OUR PURCHASING AGENOY. 

We have ganized~ Purchasing Ageney, 
and are now supplying the best selected goods at the LowEst 
PRIcEs, to the entire satisfaction of all who favor us with their 
orders, Special attention is given to every article bought 
We make a speciality of Ladies’, Gentlemen's, and Children's 
Wear, Wedding Outfits, Infunts’ Wardrobes, Wedding, Holiday 
and Birthday Presents, etc. 

The advantages gained by all persons sending their orders 


einhliched — 
a 





Samples furnished only on receipt of 25 cents. Circulars are 
fs tianylnn <ivttag for Ghany eouteatay SE serine Ee 
mode of doing business, Remember all are served—not only 
Sa et ane deeds eee 
wearing apparel. Address all orders and communications for 
owr Purchasing Agency to 

MRS. MARY THOMAS, 
LOCK BOX 1183, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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CHILDREN'S FASHIONS FCR SEPTEMBER. YOUNG GIRL’S HAT. 

















FRONT AND BACK. 


NEW-STYLE FALL DRESS 






































WALKING-DRESS. HOUSE-DRESS. 




















HOUSE-DRESS. 


NEW FALL MANTLE. COLLARETTE. 





























WALKING-DRESS, PELERINE MANTLE. COLLAR AND CUFF. 




















DESIGN FOR EMBROIDERY, OR FOR OUTLINE-WORK, OR FOR PAINTING IN OILS. 








DESIGN FOR PINCUSHION: ALSO EMBROIDERY. 








“Oh Mother! Take the Wheel Away.” 


As published by SEP, WINNER & SON, 54 N. Eighth St., Philadelphia. 
CLARIBEL. 








Voice. 





Piano. 


1. Oh, moth - er,.take the wheel a - way, and_ put 
2. But Ma-bel came a-mong_ us, and her face 





I am heav-y heart-ed, and I cannot spin to-night: Come nearer, near- er 
won-der was it, moth-er, that he thoughtnomoreof me? When first he said fair 


yet, I have a_ sto- ry for your ear, So come and sit  be- 
words to her, I know she would not hear, But. in the-end she 
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“OH MOTHER! TAKE THE WHEEL AWAY.” 








side me,come, and lis-ten, mother dear; You heard the village bells, to-night, his 
lis-ten’d, could she help it moth-er dear? And af - terwards we met, and we were 


ee 
wed-ding bells they were; And Ma-bel, is his hap-py wife,and I am lone-ly 
friend-ly .all the same: For ne’er a wordI said to themof an- ger, or of 


pesante, 


a tempo. 


here; . A year a - go to-night, I mind, he sought me _ for his 
blame, Till both be-lievd I did not care, and may be they were 





bride, And who so glad at heart as I, that hap- py Eas -ter night? 
right, But moth-er, take the wheel a- way, I can- not spin to- night. 
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NEW WAY FOR DRESSING THE HAIR. HAT. 


BONNET. 
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